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A Plea for the Classics* 

Rev. John Cavanaugh, C. S. C., D. D. Litt. 

B., President of the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana 
God has given us the kingdom of intel- 
lect, and He bids us go forth with lamps 
to search its confines. The mind of God 
works eternally, never resting ; all knowl- 
edge is His province; to Him is nothing 
great, nothing small; He contemplates 
His own infinitely profound intelligence, 
and He has joy in the veins of a tiny 
leaf. Hence, I find the dignity of cul- 
ture in this; that the more active our 
minds, the broader and deeper our 
knowledge, the closer we approach to 
the divine ideal, the clearer becomes the 
image of God impressed on our souls in 
creation. All this, education does for 
us. 
Not everybody can go to colleges and 
universities, and even those who do go 
remain only a few years and then re- 
turn long before they have exhausted 
knowledge. The true work of educa- 
tion, then, must really be done by our- 
self, by reading. Carlyle says that the 
true university is found in a collection 
of books. Whether this be altogether 
true or not, it is certain that books do 
give us culture, the more abundant life. 
For what is life? Not merely breath- 
ing and eating and sleeping and walking 
—these things are the conditions of life; 
they are not the reason for which we 
value existence. Your life is the thoughts 
you think; the work you do; the things 
you love or hate. You live in your 
mind and in your heart as well as in 
the body. Hence, whatever you love 


*Address delivered at the dedication of 
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enlarges your life by enlarging your 
sympathies, your capacity for pleasure 
and pain. 

Again, whatever you know enlarges 
your life. The Hottentot never has a 
thought beyond his tribe. His daily life 
is to hunt for food, to bask in the lazy 
sunshine, to shoot an arrow or carve 
a rude javelin.. Your life is larger than 
his because of your larger knowledge. 

You are interested in what is happen- 
ing in the great capitols of the world 
and hence your life, your sympathies, 
interests, hopes, fears, thoughts, your 
real life over the whole world is en- 
larged and made more abundant because 
of the things you know. 

The man of imagination, then, the 
man who reads sympathetically and un- 
derstandingly lives in all ages and in all 
countries. With a book of travel he 
may sit in his cozy corner and visit lands 
and scenes that other men pay great 
money and undergo great discomfort to 
see. He may tramp through oriental 
jungles, fight his way into the heart of 
Darkest Africa, he may sail the south- 
ern seas into the land where it is always 
afternoon and be filled with tropic rap- 
ture, he may go Farthest North where 
endless deserts of ice are flushed by the 
midnight sun—all this is possible to one 
who knows and loves his books. 

The man who reads history has not 
only the whole world for his province, 
but he has every age of the world as 
well. With the Bible, for instance—for 
the Bible is a book to read and enjoy 
as well as to pray from, our daily speech 
is steeped in it, it is not only the great 
text-book of theology to the world, it 
is the greatest text-book of literature 
also—with the Bible you may go back 
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in fancy to the days when the morning- 
stars sang together, still quiring to the 
young-eyed cherubim. You may share 
the confidence of the patriarchs, you 
may enter into the noble company of the 
prophets—those gray old seers seated 
solitary (as the great are always soli- 
tary), on the mountains of contempla- 
tion, straining their eyes into the days 
of promise, catching God’s message 
from the skies and flashing it back on 
the people in the valleys below. In the 
New Testament you may live, where I 
fancy most of us would have preferred 
to live—in Palestine, when Christ 
walked among men; at Bethlehem when 
the lanes of the city were thronged with 
angelic choirs, and all the air about was 
palpitating with unearthly music, when 
the cry of a little child was heard in the 
night and the mighty God of the thun- 
der, the hurler of the lightning-bolt, lay 
a trembling Infant on a bed of straw; 
at Nazareth where the Great Architect 
of the universe worked in lowliness and 
obedience with his carpenter’s tools; at 
Jerusalem where the shadows gathered 
about Golgotha and the stones of the 
deicide city were wet with the Blood 
of God. So, too, not to prolong this 
illustration, in profane history you may 
stand beside the saints and the sages, 
the prophets and the patriots of all time 
—all this you may truly do if you read 
with understanding, if you develop 
imagination and sympathy. 
I. All great literature spiritually helpful 
Moreover, all great literature exerts 
a spiritual influence. Nothing aids more 
toward character-building; nothing of- 
fers stronger incentive to noble living; 
nothing is a more potent influence for 
the elevation of character. And _ this, 
after all, is the whole of culture. The 
heart of culture is culture of the heart; 
the soul of improvement is improvement 
of the soul. And it is impossible to say 
what effect the reading of a single book 
may have on one’s life, more especially 
if that book be a biography. A modern 
writer has said, let us hope with ur- 
conscious blasphemy, “If I were God, I 
should have made virtue contagious in- 
stead of vice.” This is false, as well as 
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blasphemous. Virtue is contagious. The 
saints were men and women .vho be- 
came holy by reading the lives of other 
saints, or by meditating on the Gospels, 
and what, after all, are the Gospels but 
a divine biography, the life of Christ? 
The heroes of the world were men who 
grew into heroic proportions under the 
inspiration of other heroes. Goethe says 
that the best gift of history is the en- 
thusiasm it raises in our hearts, and 
what is history but a collection of biogra- 
phies, a record of the deeds of individ- 
ual men? History is the national as- 
pect of biography, as biography is the 
personal aspect of history. Poetry, too, 
not less than history exerts this spirit- 
ual influence. Mark, I do not say relig- 
ious influence. I do not hold that sal- 
vation is through the Gospel of litera- 
ture or that poetry may ever do the of- 
fice of religion. But that real poetry 
does nourish spiritual growth, that it 
strengthens the inner, higher life, that 
it inspires fortitude and faith and god- 
liness can be doubted only by those who 
have never known the sweets that lurk 
in books. In proof of this I purposely 
take two poems, so familiar as to pro- 
voke a smile, I fear, both written by 
men who made no special profession of 
their religious belief. Who: that has 
ever read can forget this noble vision 
of death? 
Yet a few days and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold earth 
Where thy pale form was laid with many 
tears 
Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 
Thine image. Earth that nourished thee 
shall claim 
Thy growth to be resolved to earth again; 
And lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements’... . 
Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou 
wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie 
down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with 
kings, 
The powerful of the earth,—the wise, the 
good, 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
en and ancient as the sun, the 
vales 
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Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods, rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and, poured 
round all, 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, 

Are but the solemn decoration, all 

Of the great tomb of man...... 

... . All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom ; 

So live that when the summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravans that move 

To that mysterious realm where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the galley-slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon; but sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 

About him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


I have no patience with those people 
who elevate their virtuous eyebrows and 
cry out against this noble poem as pagan 
merely because it does not specially men- 
tion the Deity. There is not in this 
great hymn so much as a suggestion of 
formal religion, but it is full of spiritu- 
ality, nevertheless. It is sprinkled over 
with dim cathedral lights and it has an 
almost sacramental power to comfort 
and encourage, to fill us with new hope 
in the presence of life and death. 

Again, could anything be more inspir- 
ing than these lines of Holmes, when 
after recalling how the chambered nau- 
tilus spreads its lustrous coil in patient 
labor year by year, and as its_ spiral 
grows, leaves the past year’s dwelling for 
the new, stealing with soft step through 
the shining archway, building up its idle 
door “till stretched in its last found 
home it knows the old no more,” he adds 
this noble strophe: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past; 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 


vast 
Till thou at length are free. 
Leaving thine outworn shell by life’s un- 
resting sea! ; 
Here, again there is no formal re- 
ligion, but there is a strong spiritual sug- 


gestion, an ethical impulse that makes 
for enlargement and purification of soul. 
It is in this sense, I affirm, that all real 
literature exerts a spiritual influence; 
and in the classics this influence is es- 
pecially strong. 
II. What the classics are 

Now, what are the classics? A favor- 
ite philosopher of mine has said that the 
peculiarity of classical music is that it 
is so much better than it sounds, and 
so I suppose he would define the classics, 
as those books which are so much more 
interesting than they seem in the read- 
ing. It is an error to believe that the 
classics are books to read as a cure for 
insomnia. It is an error to believe that 
they are books to be painfully gone 
through once, like a nasty problem in 
geometry, and then done away with; 
since the only object that any reasonable 
person can have in studying the classics 
is to gloat over them, to return to them 


“wtth new relish again and again. It is 


error to think that a classic is merely 
a book written long, long ago. 

Mark, I am not speaking of those 
languages which in our colleges largely 
go to make up what is called a classical 
education. I am not pleading for any 
language as against our noble English. 
Homer and Aeschyles and Aristophanes 
and Pindar and Theocritus in Greek; 
Horace and Ovid and Virgil and Sallust 
and Livy in Latin—these formed a class 
apart. They have received from critics 
the name of the Greater Classics, but I 
do not speak of these alone. Nor do 
I mean by a classic only those literary 
products which express the ideal con- 
ceived by their age and nation, which 
voice the common joys and griefs, the 
yearnings and unsatisfied desires of the 
time and country in which they were 
written, thus photographing and stereo- 
typing the soul of a whole people. Thus 
in Homer there are battles of heroes and 
giants and demigods and triumphs of 
physical strength and moral force, of 
cunning or persuasion, but over-arching 
all and warming and coloring all is the 
belief in inevitable fate, in the utter 
helplessness of man as against the gods, 
in the need of assistance from above, 
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which in the days of Homer was the 
embodiment of the Grecian ideal. In 
Dante, besides that marvelous picture 
gallery illustrating the good and evil 
deeds of men, you have a vehement in- 
tolerance, bitter political enmities, and a 
noble devotion to truth impregnating all. 
In Shakespeare there is not only the con- 
flict of human passions—love, jealousy, 
ambition, revenge—but above all is an 
undoubting faith in the Providential 
government of the world, an acknowl- 
edgement of the divine decree by which 
the wages of sin is death. In each of 
these cases the author bodies forth the 
ideal conceived by his nation or his time, 
but it is not in this sense I use the word 
classic. 

Cardinal Newman, who does not re- 
quire in a great author either profound 
thought or breadth of view or philoso- 
phy or sagacity or knowledge of human 
nature or experience of human life, but 
only in a large sense the faculty of ex- 
pression—Newman consistently gives us 
this definition: “By the classics of a na- 
tional literature I mean those authors 
who have the foremost place in exempli- 
fying the powers and conducting the de- 
velopment of its language. The lan- 
guage of a nation is at first rude and 
clumsy ; it demands a succession of skill- 
ful artists to make it malleable and duc- 
tile, and to work it up to its proper per- 
fection. It improves by use, but it is 
not every one who can use it while as 
yet it is unformed. To do this is an ef- 
fort of genius, so men of a particular 
talent arise, one after another accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the times 
and accomplish it. Ones gives it flexi- 
bility; that is, shows how it can be 
used without difficulty to express a va- 
riety of thoughts and feelings. in their 
nicety or intricacy; another makes it 
perspicuous or forcible, a third adds 
to its vocabulary, a fourth gives it grace 
and harmony. The style of these emi- 
nent masters becomes henceforth in 
some sort a property of the language 
itself; words, phrases, collocations and 
structures which hitherto did not exist, 
gradually passing into the conversation 
and composition of the language.” 
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We have now had our great writers 
for a period of 300 years, a longer pe- 
riod than was granted to the classical 
literature of Greece and Rome and 
hence it would seem that a classic is 
simply an author whose genius has been 
interwoven with the genius of our lan- 
guage and who has succeeded in color- 
ing by his temperament our daily speech. 
According to Newman then, though our 
language may continue to live and be 
spoken, the classical period is already 
passing away, and the time is coming 
when a new classic will be an impossi- 
bility. It is not in this sense that I use 
the word. Personally I can not believe 
that the age of the classics is past and 
that never again in our language will a 
book be produced which will deserve 
that name. I do not deny that, as Aza- 
rias holds, a classic does usually embody 
the ideals of his time or country, nor 
as Newman teaches, that a classic molds 
and modifies our language, but the es- 
sence of the classic I take to be this: 
that it be a perpetual source of delight 
to cultivated taste; that it be capable 
of giving delight intellectually, emotion- 
ally and aesthetically to successive ages. 

“Out of the innumerable books pub- 
lished since time began,” says Bates, 


“a few have been chosen by the general 


voice of the world as worthy to live. 
There are certain writings which amid 
the multitudinous distractions of prac- 
tical life, amid all the changes of cus- 
tom, belief and taste, have continuously 
pleased and moved mankind; and to 
these we give the name of classics.” 
Note that books have two kinds of in- 
terest, temporary and permiiient, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” for instance, was a book 
which had a temporary, fictitious value 
because of the existence of slavery when 
it was written. In an age of deep uni- 
versal faith neither “Ben Hur” nor “Quo 
Vadis” would have been so widely popu- 
lar as they have been, though the work 
of Sienkeiwicz has undoubted vitality. 
Within a few years the Russian embroil- 
ment with Japan aroused an artificial 
interest in Russian and Japanese life, 
for example. But a classic is a book 
which when all temporary and fictitious 
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interests are swept away, still has worth 
and importance. This quality of im- 
portance has been found and insisted 
on by the “great few,” the leaders in 
the world of thought, who have formed 
their minds on the classic and developed 
their intellectual and emotional percep- 
tions on them, who have found relish 
in them and been nourished into great- 
ness by them. But it is the general 
voice of the world, taking up and ap- 
proving the judgment of these leaders 
which finally promulgates this decree. 

III. Helpfulness (a) to the individual 

The essence of a classic, then is its 
power to delight perpetually. The life 
of any work of literature is contingent 
on its ability to interest and help us, 
and the classics are helpful as well as 
interesting. The blight of life and char- 
acter is insincerity, seeming instead of 
being, pretending instead of feeling. 
Hence arises sentimentality. The clas- 
sics are full of sentiment. They drip 
over with healthy, homely, blood-red 
passion. Sentimentality is the affecta- 
tion of sentiment, and it is morbid and 
distorted and unwholesome because it 
its not true. Sentimentality is the fun- 
gus born of decay, it never grows out 
of strong, natural, healthy life, but when 
a morbid and insincere nature, incapa- 
ble of real feeling aims at counterfeit- 
ing that true sentiment which is the 
fragrance of life, it achieves senti- 
mentality, and you have a race of men 
like Sterne, shedding hot scalding tears 
over a dead mule in the street and then 
going home to beat his wife; or you 
have youns ladies crowding the dime 
museum to see the man who had the 
seven wives, or sending flowers to the 
cell of the condemned murdered. Such 
monstrosities of feeling are impossible 
to one who has developed his -sensibili- 
ties on the classics. Morbidness, which 
is the origin of most of the moral blight 
in the world, does not exist in the great 
books. 

Neither is unbelief a mark of the mas- 
ters. Since the dawn of the world, ev- 
ery really great intellect has been deep- 
ly religious. They have sometimes 


strayed from the beaten paths of truth 
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and goodness, but irreligious they have 
never been. All the great names of our 
literature belonged to men who believed 
in God and in moral responsibility. They 
were content to know that man was made 
to the image of God; it is the underling 
in literature who wishes to make God 
to the image of man. It was a classic 
author who said “An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God.” It is the frivo- 
lous and flippant rhetorician who says, 
“An honest God’s the noblest work of 
man.” Hence I maintain that honest, 
sincere sentiment and manly, genuine 
faith are the characteristics of the clas- . 
sic, and hence helpful to the reader. 
(b) To the state 

And by helping the individual they 
profit the state. It was not Bismark 
who made modern Germany, but Goethe. 
Bismark could mold policies and direct 
movements, but to unify and weld a na- 
tion together requires a moral force, 
as the lightning of heaven is required 
to melt into eternal rock the scattered 
sands of the seashore. It was Goethe 
teaching the people the nobleness of life, 
the divineness of manhood, which gave 
to the Teuton tribes that thirst to be 
free men, to lead the large life of per- 
sonal and intellectual freedom. So, too, 
it was Shakespeare who made England. 
Carlyle says that Shakespeare is the best 
thing the English speaking people have 
done; I wish to amend the saying; the 
English speaking people are the best 
thing Shakespeare has done. And it is 
a remarkable fact that the three great- 
est periods of English history are not 
only the reigns of three queens, but they 
are the three golden eras of English 
literature, the ages of Elizabeth, Anne, 
Victoria. So Homer and Dante created 
not only a language but a nation, weld- 
ing together not only various dialects 
but warring provinces as well. And 
America more than any other country 
has need of the glorifying and uplifting 
influences of the classics of literature, 
for she alone of the great nations is 
destitute of the classics; of painting 
and sculpture and architecture, which 
make the Italian peasant and the French 
school-boy a lover of the fine arts by 
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grace of birth. It is the peculiarity of 
these arts that you must go to the home 
of the artist to study them; it is only 
the goddess of letters who multiplies 
herself by the magic of printing, and 
visits alike the lowly and the great, 
countries new and old, and hence it is 
to the literary art we must principally 
look for the development of our national 
taste. 


(To be continued ) 





Rights of the Users of a College and 
University Library and How to 
Preserve Them 
Willard Austin, Cornell university, N. Y. 

The problem of administering a col- 
lege or university library with due re- 
gards to the rights of the different class- 
es of users and the rights of the users 
to the different classes of books is far 
from simple. Such a community of 
readers is not a democracy where all 
have equal rights, and where a restric- 
tion that applies to one applies to all, 
or a privilege is shared by all alike. 

The natural division into two great 
classes, the mature teacher and the im- 
mature student is the first apparent 
cause for the modification of privileges. 
The need of materials for teaching as 
opposed to the needs of the student sug- 
gests other modifications. The need for 
books for research at home or in the 
laboratory that may also be wanted for 
general reading introduces a third fac- 
tor that may disturb any set of rules that 
may be framed to accord equal rights 
and privileges to all readers. 

But generalities, glittering or dull, 
help no one to solve the problem so 
much as a concrete statement of facts. 
Let us begin then by defining the rights 
of readers before discussing the means 
of preserving these rights. 

As a broad general principle on which 
to base a bill of rights let it be said that 


any reader should be allowed to use any. 


book in the library when and where it 
is most convenient to do so, so far as 
this can be done and preserve the rights 
of other users and preserve valuable ma- 
terials not easily replaced for future 


generations of users, that have rights 
not easily dismissed. Nothing is more 
destructive to the usefulness of, a library 
than to place great groups of books in 
one place and prohibit them from being 
used anywhere else, as is too often nec- 
essary with gift collections; or to cur- 
tail the privileges of a great class of 
readers by grouping them in such a way 
that their privileges are thereby neces- 
sarily curtained. 

Flexibility then is the key to the great- 
est usefulness. The ability to shift any- 
thing from the place where it is little 
needed to the place where it is much 
needed at a moment’s notice, regardless 
of the character of material or the po- 
sition of the person needing it, is the 
ideal, which of course can never be com- 
pletely attained, but a useful principle 
to apply when dealing with concrete 
cases. How many libraries would let 
one of the least of its readers take out 
of the library one of the volumes of the 
last Britannica? and yet there might 
be circumstances that would justify even 
this stretch of rules. Unless there is 
positive evidence that a volume is fre- 
quently used, there is great gain in be- 
ing able to allow any book not in this 
catagory to be used at any point where 
it-is most needed. 

Again the need for a rare and costly 
book may unlock the treasure store 
house and send out a volume almost 
unique, and thus hazard the rights of 
coming generations, if but the circum- 
stances warrant such a service to the 
present need. The positive knowledge 
that a particular book will be found in 
the library, in the same place at all times 
is an ideal the value of which is much 
overestimated, and ought not to be aimed 
at in any very large number of books. 
Of course it will be true of many books 
in a large library, because they are not 
needed for use elsewhere. 

As a practical working basis thd 
users of a college and university library 
may be grouped as follows: 

1. Instructors of all grades, those 
whose need for books is primarily for 
teaching. 

2. Those doing research work, which 
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class may include teachers, graduate and 
undergraduate students. 

3. Students needing books for col- 
lateral reading. 

4. General readers of all classes, and 
all persons are general readers when not 
reading for a definite purpose. 

Allowing for all degrees of overlap- 
ping and shading the one into the other, 
these will roughly include all classes of 
users of a university library with a col- 
lege constituency. 

Obviously the rights of all these class- 
es are not of equal importance. The 
general reader can surely abide the de- 
lay when a book is needed for collateral 
reading or research. The research work- 
er must surely recognize the greater 
need for a book for class work for the 
many, as against his own personal need. 
And all other users must give way when 
the need is for the proper presentation 
of a subject to a class. 

Thus in brief are the demands made 
for the use of such a library without 
including the obvious need for the more 
common materials, often in . multiple 
copies, that is given the widest latitude 
of use with no other expectation but 
that it is to be used and in many cases 
used up, to be replaced by others. 

As a factor in the problem it is neces- 
sary to turn briefly to some of the char- 
acteristics of the users in outlining the 
means of protecting their rights. The 
lines of cleavage in this classification do 
not coincide with the groups of readers 
as enumerated, in any way, but individ- 
ual specimens of all the following groups 
are found in all the former groups re- 
gardless of age, race or condition of 
servitude. 

The first group of library users, and 
I like to think it comprises the majority, 
is made up of those conscientious, care- 
ful workers, who, while using many 
books, which delights the modern li- 
brarian, never retains a book beyond 
his real need for it, never asks for use 
of a rare volume, unless he positively 
needs it, and who constantly bears in 
mind that others may have need for a 
book that he has and therefore obeys the 
slightest intimation from the library that 
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the book should be returned. Library 
rules are not made for such since there 
would be no need for rules if all users 
were in this class. 

The next and most difficult group in 
this classification to deal with is closely 
allied to those persons met with in all 
walks of life who want to get posses- 
sion of all they can conveniently lay 
hands on with the thought that it will 
“come handy some day.” It would seem 
that persons of high intellectual attain- 
ments should be above this practice, but 
they aren’t. The most difficult man to 
convince that any library book should 
be available for anybody having need of 
it when it is not actually being used by 
another, is the man who gathers around 
him books, whenever they come to his 
notice thinking he will need them some- 
time, although that time may be weeks, 
months, a year hence, if at all. That 
such books should be where others with 
less real need perhaps may have access 
to them when the greater need is not 
on, is not a part of his bibliographic 
philosophy. With such a borrower the 
instinct of accumulation is strong while 
the desire to share with others what he 
does not positively need, is weak. Such 
an one is often found in the form of a 
specialist who concedes no other man’s 
work to be quite so important as his 
own, especially another’s work in the 
same field. Happily not all specialists 
are in this group. Some of the most 
considerate users of a library that I 
have ever known in this matter of oth- 
ers’ rights and needs, are found among 
these highly trained specialists. In gen- 
eral it may be said that this attitude is 
found most often as a characteristic of 
the middle period of a specialist’s devel- 
opment, beginning soon after he has. en- 
tered on his career and lasting until 
he has lived long enough to realize that 
there are other things and other people 
in the world that are worth while. 

The next group that library laws are 
made for is that large class running 
down into the lowest ranks of college 


_ students, that think they must have all 


the material on a subject at hand at one 
and the same time. They have not 
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learned the art of going through a work, 
getting out of it what is wanted and re- 
leasing it. They think they must have 


the original source before them from the- 


beginning to the end of a piece of work. 
This characteristic is not so common 
among seasoned writers but is rather the 
attitude of the inexperienced and one 
might add the lazy, or at least not the 
painstaking workers. 

Another group, largely college stu- 
dents, that has to be held rigidly in hand 
is made up of those selfish persons, who 
having a task to do seek to ride rough 
shod, if necessary, over the rights of 
others in doing it. Any sort of subter- 
fuge may be resorted to, to get and keep 
a book needed for such work and the 
ways and means to circumvent library 
rules made for the protection of others’ 
rights, are numerous and often ingenius. 

There are always in every community 
one or more selfish persons that can be 
designated by no other names than 
thieves and vandals. Fortunately the 
number is not large, but still there are 
enough in any large university commun- 
ity to make it necessary to take some ac- 
tion to check their tendency to steal 
books and deliberately cut out text and 
illustrations. This is one of the hard- 
est propositions that a library has to 
deal with, since few libraries can pro- 
vide for police supervision in the budget, 
and the honor system in operation at 
many institutions regards all students as 
above such vandalism until the deed is 
done. 

The right to reasonable quiet in any 
room used by more than one reader is 
not an easy one to protect because there 
is such a wide difference of opinion as 
to what constitutes reasonable quiet. Al- 
though some noise is inevitable. when- 
ever two or more persons use the same 
room, and this is particularly true in 
a college library with the coming and 
going between classes, still a certain re- 
gard for the rights of others in this 
respect must be enforced not alone with 
the irresponsible youth whose manners 
are not always all that could be desired, 
but with the irresponsible professor, and 
there are such. The amount of noise 


that is inevitable, and therefore reason- 
able, will vary with the individuals, and 
the library cannot hope to do more than 
maintain a standard midway between two 
extremes. Library users may be so ner- 
vously constituted that they cannot work 
when there is any noise or even move- 
ment of others around them. Such read- 
ers are unfortunate and the library can- 
not be kept quiet enough for them. The 
great majority can and must accustom 
themselves to work without being dis- 
turbed by others working in the same 
room. 

Having thus enumerated the needs to 
be supplied, the several classes of users 
and some of their characteristics, it re- 
mains to outline some of the methods 
that may be used to preserve as far ‘as 
possible the rights of all users. 

There are two schools among library 
users, that always come into prominence 
whenever the question of curtailing or 
extending the freedom of use arises. One 
school holds that a university or college 
library should be kept intact, no books 
being allowed out of the building (ex- 
cept those wanted by the one holding 
this view), that all books be used within 
the building. The other school stands 
for the largest freedom of use, theoret- 
ically. 

The extent to which this latter prin- 
ciple can be and has been carried prob- 
ably accounts for some of the criticism 
that is made of some of our large uni- 
versity libraries regarding the difficulty 
of finding or getting books when need- 
ed. Experience has taught us all that 
it will never be possible to do anything 
in this world to the satisfaction of all 
parties, and all criticism must be dis- 
counted to the extent that it does not 
take into consideration all factors in the 
case, but criticism must be given due 
consideration to make sure that there 
is not a basis for it. The whole prob- 


lem then is to steer through the narrows 
and avoid as far as possible the rocks 
on either side, thus preserving rights as 
far as possible ,and sacrificing the lesser 
need for the greater when necessary. 
The first step toward maintaining an 
orderly library, and order is the first 
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law of a useful library,.is an adequate 
code of rules and regulations and not 
leave too much to individual ruling with 


care that all rules should be made for. 


the sole purpose of preserving rights 
and property. The first importance 
should be placed on methods of getting 
books back into the library. University 
libraries rarely feel the need of stimu- 
lating readers to take books out of the 
library, the whole university faculty are 
doing that, but nearly all libraries need 
to stimulate readers to’ bring them back, 
or the result is that hundreds of volumes 
get piled up unused out of the library, 
accessible to no one. 

One of the ways to effect this, found 
fairly successful, is to limit all books 
not in use for instruction or research, 
and thus include all material lying out- 
side a man’s field of work, to one month 
to all borrowers at the end of which 
time notify the borrower to return the 
book. Again all bound volumes of pe- 
riodicals should be limited to all borrow- 
ers to two weeks, or one month, and the 
rule enforced except in cases calling for 
exception. These two rules will keep 
in the library more materials, the ab- 
sence of which causes hardship, than 
any other plan known. It would serious- 
ly interfere with the work to prevent 
periodicals from going out of the li- 
brary at all, but it also interferes with 
work seriously to allow them to stay 
out beyond the time of their actual need. 

Again a limit put upon the number 
of volumes that a teacher or student may 
have out at any one time will put a check 
upon one person getting out of the li- 
brary all the material on any one sub- 
ject, to the inconvenience of others need- 
ing material on the same subject. 

Finally a requirement that all books 
must come back to the library once a 
year, regardless of the use being made 
of them, operates to bring back to the 
library much material that has been left 
lying around after being used and pre- 
vents the lazy man from claiming he is 
still needing a book to avoid having to 
return it. Students can, of course, be 
held to more rigid rules in the matter 
of taking and returning books, but it 
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will be found that the largest interfer- 
ence with other’s rights to get a book 
when wanted comes, not from student 
borrowers, but from the detention of 
books by teachers beyond the actual 
time needed. 

Within the library the problem of 
making all books available for use when 
needed is not a simple one. The reser- 
vation of books known to be needed ei- 
ther in general or special reserve collec- 
tions, the recall of such books when out - 
of the library, are familiar ways to con- 
trol the situation. But beyond this the 
effort must be extended to the removal 
from the general reserve, from which 
students are allowed to help themselves, 
all books the use of which must be con- 
trolled, and to limit to one-half or one 
hour as the case may call for, the use of 
such books by one person, when the 
demand is such that others are waiting 
to use the book. 

The failure to return a reserved book 
that has been allowed to go out over 
night, is one of the ways in which the 
rights of others are seriously interfered 
with. In all these cases students must 
be made to respect others’ rights even 
at the cost of loosing their own privi- 
leges, which is a more effective disci- 
pline than a money fine, easily paid by 
many for the indulgence, which it there- 
by becomes. 

Every college and university has a 
duty toward the irresponsible student and | 
the library shares this duty with other 
departments. A duty not limited to sup- 
plying him with books and teaching him 
how to use them, but that of respecting 
others’ rights, and the library that al- 
lows him to go out into the world with 
the idea that he can have what he wants 
without regard to others has failed in 
its duty. When it comes to the problem 
of detecting the thief who takes books 
from the open shelves or the vandal who 
cuts text and pictures from books to 
save himself work, or to decorate his 
room, professional advice may be need- 
ed. All used libraries are cursed with 
such users, all states have laws to punish 
such offenders, and yet few are ever 
brought to justice. At least one large 
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university has gone so far as to offer 
reward to detect such offenders, with 
but little tangible results as yet. Books 
need not go out of the library to be thus 
destroyed, any retired corner at a quiet 
hour suffices for this destructive work, 
and it will not be discovered until again 
used and reported by another. 

Whatever measures are employed to 
protect the user’s rights and the library 
property they must have their founda- 
tion in a system of classification and 
notation that clearly indicates in every 
record the character of the work under 
consideration and its relation to other 
materials in the library. And a system 
of record of use that not only tells where 
every book is that is not in its normal 
place, how long it has been there, who 
is responsible for its being out of its 
place, what the special need for it is, 
what previleges the borrower is enti- 
tled to, and if a student, who is his spon- 
sor; the record must also be a life his- 
tory of every book from the time it 
comes into the library until worn out, 
showing in whose hands it has_ been 
when out of the library and how long it 
has been out in any one person’s name. 
Such a record is not alone of the great- 
est value for tracing the whereabouts 
of a book, but shows at a glance the use 
that has been made of it and the prob- 
able need for other copies of the same 
work. 

But a few of the salient points have 
been here touched upon in an effort to 
inquire into the basis for much of the 
criticism made by users of large univer- 
sity libraries. It may be a serious mat- 
ter when a particular book wanted for 
some special work, cannot be produced. 
It is specially so if the failure is due to 
faulty methods of administration that 
can and ought to be corrected. 





The librarian of a normal school writes 
that she has just been giving her seniors 
a course in library work and one of the 
students when asked where to look for 
an explanation of “horns of a dilemma,” 
replied “In Bailey’s cyclopedia of agri- 
culture.” 
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Some Features of Work in a College 
Library* 

Eric A. Peppiette, Birmingham university 
libraries 

In order to aid students and members 
of the teaching staff who direct research 
work, it is necessary to have in a uni- 
versity library all the chief scientific 
monographs, a_ representative collec- 
tion of bibliographies, and a large 
and comprehensive selection of scientific 
periodical literature. Without these last 
two items research work is impossible. 
The sets of periodicals consist of trans- 
actions and proceedings of the learned 
societies of the world, and the leading 
journals devoted to special branches of 
knowledge. It is important that such 
files of periodicals should be complete, 
and that they should be acquired not 
only in the better known European, but 
in such languages as Dutch, Swedish, 
Scandinavian, Japanese, etc., as often 
much information can be gathered from 
the latter which is not contained in the 
former. ; 

The question of duplication of popu- 
lar books is an acute one in college as 
in public libraries. Often a run will 
be caused on a particular book by a pro- 
fessor or lecturer mentioning it in the 
lecture room. Such demands are usual- 
ly temporary, so it is unwise to duplicate. 
The way of surmounting this difficulty 
in the University of Birmingham library 
is to endeavor to obtain notice before- 
hand through members of the teaching 
staff, of books that are likely to be in 
demand. These are then removed from 
the open shelves, and are only available 
on application to an assistant, and on 
promising to return such books as soon 
as finished with. By this method it is 
comparatively easy to prevent any stu- 
dent monopolising a book for an undue 
length of time, and the book is always 
to hand for another reader when not in 
use. Duplication of books that are like- 
ly to be of permanent interest is carried 





*Extract from paper read before the Mid- 
land branch of the Library Assistants’ as- 
sociation at Birmingham, on September 
18, 1912, and taken from The Library As- 
sistant, December, 1912. 
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out, but even this is done with caution. 


Scientific books which soon become out 


of date are seldom duplicated, but new 
editions are purchased as soon as issued. 


In some colleges all the books placed 
in the departmental libraries are dupli- 
cates of those contained in the main li- 
brary ; in others the books in the depart- 
ments are only on loan from the main 
library for as long as they are in active 
use; while some of the departmental li- 
braries are housed in the same building 
as the main library, only kept separate 
from the general collection. The ques- 
tions of the location of departmental li- 
braries and their administration, have 
for many years caused much difference 
of opinion between college librarians and 
the governing bodies of departments. 
However, there is one common sense 
principle upon which most librarians are 
agreed, and that is the advantage of cen- 
tral administration. When not managed 
from the main library, departmental li- 
braries are often placed under the con- 
trol of a professor, who is given a sum 
of money for the purchase of books, 
and carte-blanche in the spending of it. 
The professor being a busy man has lit- 
tle time to devote to the library, and as 
he is generally ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles of librarianship, the 
collection under his charge is usually, 
to say the least, disorderly. Again, un- 
der this system expenditure is often 
wasteful, as books are often purchased 
which are of little use to the students 
for whom the library is intended. With 
centralization this state of affairs is al- 
tered. Departmental collections are 
properly classified and cataloged, on a 
system uniform with that of the main 
library, so that students may use either 
with equal ease. Trained assistance is 
always available, and economy is effect- 
ed in the purchase of books. Probably 
there never will be uniformity of prac- 
tice in colleges with regard to the ad- 
ministration of departmental libraries, 
as local conditions must always deter- 
mine what system shall be adopted. 

One great drawback to departmental 1i- 
braries is, if students can find all the 
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books they require for their courses 
there, many of them will not trouble to 
seek a wider acquaintance with literature 
in the general library. In order to com- 
bat this tendency to neglect the main 
library, departmental collections should 
be confined to books which are abso- 
lutely necessary for current work in the 
departments only. . . . 

Without a good collection of books, 
properly housed, arranged, cataloged 
and administered so that the best work 
may be obtained from them, the finest 
lectures are of little avail, for it is well 
known that a student gains more solid 
knowledge from work at his books than 
from attending lectures and addresses. 
The lack of a good library also puts stu- 
dents to needless expense and much in- 
convenience. College authorities who 
neglect their library by cutting down its 
appropriation to a minimum and paying 
its staff badly, are practicing false econ- 
omy. Some day they will be rudely 
awakened to this fact when they compare 
the state of their library with that of 
other colleges, and see that the cost of 
making it complete and up-to-date will be 
far greater than if they had followed a 
more liberal policy from the first. Of 
course, in some cases this slowness of 
recognition is entirely the fault of the li- 
brarian, who has failed to grasp oppor- 
tunities of creating enthusiasm for his 
department amongst the members of his 
committee and the governors of his col- 
lege. Fortunately the days of such un- 
trained librarians are over, and authori- 
ties are beginning to recognize the value 
of the highly trained professional man. 





Administrative Organization 
From report of the librarian, Columbia 
university 

The experience of the past year has 
again shown the necessity of more thor- 
ough training of library assistants. Few 
of the more important appointments 
made during the year have been from 
among library school graduates or by 
promotion in the staff. It is still un- 
fortunately true that library schools are 
separate from universities, and are not, 
therefore, able to offer as thorough train- 
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ing nor attract as able men as university 
schools can. It is also true that library 
work tends to become merely mechanical. 
In a small library where the reader may 
help himself, or in a library intended 
primarily for popular entertainment 
where the reader, perhaps, desires no 
help, the lack of initial training and the 
want of opporfunity for continued study 
‘may not be felt, but in a university li- 
brary certainly, and indeed in any large 
reference library, it must be felt, and felt 
keenly, and the standards of appointment 
to the several grades in the staff of the 
library must tend to become the same 
as those in the corresponding grades of 
the staff of instruction. 

During the year this has been definitely 
recognized in the decision to employ 
skilled bibliographers as librarians of the 
several schools of the university, instead 
of student assistants. The duties of the 
latter as students make them irregular 
in attendance in the reading-rooms, and 
their absorption in their own work makes 
them almost useless while they are in at- 
tendance. Indeed, even if they were able 
to take their duties as librarians ser- 
iously, they could not become acquainted 
with them during the short period of 
their residence in the university. The 
result is that as many books are improp- 
erly removed from rooms which have 
policing as from rooms which are with- 
out it, books which wourd be useful 
in the department ate not taken 
there, or if they are taken there, it is 
done so tardily that they lose much of 
their potential usefulness, and proper use 
is not made of the books which are there 
—nor, indeed, of the rooms devoted to 
department reading-room service. While, 
then, we shall continue to employ stu- 
dents as temporary assistants in clerical 
work of a mechanical character, we shall 
not in the future employ them in any of 
the higher grades of the library service. 


Department librarians in most univer- 
sities are only librarians in name. As a 
rule, they are either needy students or un- 
successful and equally ncedy professors. 
In an institution with few books or few 
readers this matters little, perhaps, but 
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in an institution with hundreds of thou- 
sands of volumes, and thousands of stu- 
dents, there can be no question as to the 
importance of the office of department 
librarian, and no question as to the desir- 
ability of securing the best men in the 
profession to fill these offices with the 
same rank as heads of departments of the 
general library. . . . 

In the library of a metropolitan uni- 
versity members of the general staff 
should look forward not to general serv- 
ice only, but also to special service. Bib- 
liographical research becomes expert only 
as it is specialized, and the results of 
such research become practical only as 
they are made available for specific pur- 
poses. 

For this reason, it seems to me, assist- 
ants should be given opportunity for 
specialization in their work and also for 
extra-official studies of an advanced 
character, and with this in view I rec- 
commend that junior assistants ranking 
as bibliographers be allowed time each 
year to pursue at least one course of 
study in the university. Such training 
of assistants for department library serv- 
ice must do much not only to further the 
development of these organizations, but 
also to preserve that unity of the serv- 
ice as a whole, which is the condition of 
efficient and economical administration. 

And the unification of the service is 
fully as important as its specialization. 
That department librarian is most ef- 
ficient who enlists the service of the en- . 
tire library staff, and serves not merely 
his own school but all the schools of the 
university, and his efficiency as a librar- 
ian is to be measured not by the stand- 
ards of the teacher, or the lawyer, or the 
physician, but by the standards of his 
own profession. It is for the purpose of 
preserving the unity of the library serv- 
ice that a monthly staff meeting of heads 
of departments has been instituted during 
the past year and the publication of a 
staff bulletin begun. The staff meetings 
have been devoted primarily to the dis- 
cussion of current professional literature, 
American and foreign, and have done 
much to stimulate the reading of profes- 
sional literature. 
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From a Loan Desk 


The advantage, if not absolute neces- 
sity, of having all records immediately 
accessible and so arranged that a book 
may be traced at a moment’s notice is 
most apparent to the loan desk assistant. 
All books should be present in their al- 
lotted places; or, if absent, accounted 
for. To accomplish this in the sim- 
plest way is the problem of the charging 
clerk. Ina small library the same person 
gives out the books and keeps the rec- 
ords, thus having the advantage of seeing 
both the process and its working out. 
If a reader calls for a work that can 
neither be found nor traced there is 
something lacking either in the system 
or the clerk. Of course, both may fall 
down occasionally without materially 
impairing their usefulness as everything 
has its limitations. Any record that is 
worthy of being made, however, should 
be immediately traceable, not only by 
the recorder but by any of the assistants 
whose duties require them to consult 
the files. 

To this end there should be as few 
places as possible where search must be 
made for the required information ; pref- 
erably one, for example, if the diction- 
ary arrangement can be used, one al- 
phabet. If books are permanently with- 
drawn from their normal location a 
dummy indicating the actual location 
would be a great help. It obviates the 
necessity for a return trip to the desk 
and a search in the charging tray. 

In a university library books deposited 
in the departments ; those little used ones 
which are sent to the out-of-the-way 
shelves; those placed permanently, for 
reference, on the open shelves; or the 
dilapidated ones which are sent to the 
store-room until rebound, all might have 
dummies representing them and acting 
as guides for the searcher. In our li- 
brary these books are all located through 
the charging tray and this should be so 
in any case. If, however, the dummy 
also is used a saving of the time taken 
in the return trip to the desk and back 
again to the shelves is made. Then, too, 
it saves some irritation caused the reader 


by seeing, as he supposes, the book called 
for nearing him only to be told that an- 
other wait is necessary. 

Bringing all records up-to-date, at least 
daily, and having those even of a tem- 
porary nature carefully kept, save time. 
Yet much depends upon the memory and 
good common sense of the desk assistant, 
as there is always the possibility of a 
record being temporarily withdrawn for 
consultation; or the book being out of 
place. 

In this library all charging is done on 
small slips, filed either temporarily in a 
small tray or permanently in a larger 
one, and upon cards filed by the reader’s 
name (students and professors in one 
list). There.is another record, under 
date, of books withdrawn for a limited 
time—more than three days or so. This 
is a very simple method and, for the pur- 
pose, on the whole satisfactory. If, how- 
ever, one goes to the shelf for a book 
it is trying to be obliged to return to 
the desk before locating it. The third 
record might be dispensed with by ar- 
ranging the reader’s card under the date 
the book is due. It takes so little time 
in making that it hardly seems worth 
while to omit it, while it does facilitate 
the sending of over-due notices. These 
records answer the all important ques- 
tions of where a book is, how many books 
any reader has out and what books are 
due day by day. 

On the small slips are written the book 
number, the reader’s signature, date of 
withdrawal and sometimes a note indi- 
cating the date due. A note is also kept 
of all notices sent out as it has been 
found necessary to have everything pos- 
sible down in black and white where 
rules are, of a necessity, somewhat elas- 
tic and misunderstandings liable to oc- 
cur. 

A system, perfect as it may be, is but 
a tool and much depends upon the per- 
son who wields it, “the man behind the 
gun.” If the “man” be efficient, willing 
and of a pleasing personality the tool 
will be made to do good work. 

F. Stimson, 
Loan desk assistant. 
Library, University of Cincinnati. 
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The Student in the Foreign Library* 


W. A. Read, University of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge 


I regret that my time was too fully oc- 
cupied with my studies to permit me to 
devote much attention to the arrange- 
ment of the libraries abroad; for I was 
naturally interested rather in gaining in- 
formation from books than in observing 
library methods and facilities. I seldom 
went to the libraries of the German uni- 
versities, because, in the first place, I 
could not get a book from these libraries 
within less than 24 hours, and because, 
in the second place, I could find in the 
seminar nearly all the reference works 
and periodicals that a student needs. I 
well remember how vexed a friend of 
mine was at being compelled to have his 
passport renewed before the librarian 
of a certain German university would let 
him have any more’ books. The library 
methods have probably improved since 
my student days in Germany, I do not 
know; but I should not be surprised if 
the German libraries were not now fully 
abreast of our own with respect to mod- 
ern equipment and facilities. 

The opportunities for research in the 
seminars of the German universities are 
altogether admirable. Thus you find in 
in the seminar of the University of Ber- 
lin all the works in Old English, in Mid- 
dle English, and in Modern English 
grouped in three separate divisions; and 
this classification the director of the 
seminar still further simplifies by plac- 
ing on certain shelves all the volumes and 
periodicals that are of value in the study 
of any particular author, so that, if you 
wish to learn something, let us_ say, 
about Byron, or Shelly, or Keats, you 
can see at a glance what the seminar has 
to offer on each of these poets. A small 
fee of five or six marks is required of 
each member of the seminar. It is per- 
haps needless to say that no student is 
permitted to remove any book or maga- 
zine from the seminar room; for the 


*From an address before Louisiana 
library association, Baton Rouge, April 21, 
1911. 


seminar is the real workshop and library 
of the student in Germany. 

The reading-room of the British Mu- 
seum is about 140 feet in diameter and 
towering up with its great dome to a 
height of 106 feet, is perhaps the most 
imposing study in the world. The mag- 
nificent marble and frescoes of the Con- 
gressional library make, it is true, a pow- 
erful impression on the eye of the visitor 
to Washington ; but the reading-room of 
the British Museum, with its 60,000, vol- 
umes, speaks straight to his heart 
through the silent voices of its mighty 
dead—“the dead, but sceptred sover- 
eigns, who still rule our spirits from 
their urns.” This beautiful reading- 
room, accommodating about 200 readers 
and well-nigh perfect in details of ar- 
rangement, light, and ventilation, is open 
to all men, without regard to race, or 
creed, or color—to Jew and Gentile, to 
Catholic and Protestant, to white, yel- 
low, red, and black men. It is estimat- 
ed that the number of persons who make 
use of the reading-room runs as high 
as 200,000 a year. The privilege of 
studying here is granted only on the 
recommendation of a citizen and house- 
holder of London; but no fee is charged, 
even the attendants being strictly for- 
bidden to accept tips. 

A reader is provided with a handsome 
desk and chair, where he may sit and 
work almost as undisturbed as in his 
private study; while he has the inesti- 
mable advantage of knowing that he 
may obtain within a few minutes practi- 
cally any book or magazine that has ever 
been published, simply by consulting the 
printed catalogue and throwing into a 
little basket the title of the publication 
that he desires. Almost before the read- 
er can take his seat, the volume is laid 
on his desk by one of the attendants. 
The whole system of arrangement ren- 
ders marvelously easy the use of this 
magnificent study; and a mere glance 
into the room, where Japanese and Rus- 
sian, Greek and turbaned Turk, Jew and 
Gentile are at work side by side is suf- 
ficient to quicken the pulses of those 
lofty spirits who have visions of the 
Brotherhood of Man. 
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At Oxford university is the famous 
Bodleian library, founded in 1445 by 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, de- 
spoiled of its books in 1550 by the stu- 
pidity of the king’s commissioners, and 
restored about the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century by Sir Thomas Bodley, 
the distinguished diplomat and scholar. 
If the library of the British Museum 
overpowers the mind of the visitor with 
its grandeur, containing as it does more 
than two million volumes and at least 
three miles of bookcases, the Bodleian 
wins his love with its “storied windows 
richly dight,’ with its ancient towers 
and walls of gray sandstone, with its 
beautiful setting of trees and flowers 
and grass. Although the Bodleian con- 
tains not more perhaps than 700,000 vol- 
umes, including 30,000 manuscripts, 
many of these are of priceless value, un- 
rivaled by anything in the vast treasures 
even of the British Museum or of the 
great library in Paris. Among the nu- 
merous objects of rare interest there 
I recall a notebook used by Queen Eliza- 
beth in the days of her youth; the first 
version of the translation which Fitz- 
gerald made of the quatrains of Omar; 
autograph poems and relics of Milton, 
which were not acquired until 1905; the 
Shelley collection, presented in 1893, and 
consisting of autograph poems and por- 
traits, the poet’s watch, and a lock of 
his hair; and finally, a copy of the first 
folio of Shakespeare, which had disap- 
peared, but was recovered by the Bod- 
leian at a cost of $15,000. 

The reader may obtain free access to 
the Bodleian on satisfactory recom- 
mendation ; and here, “far from the mad- 
ding crowd,” far from the dust, the noise 
and the smoke which he must needs en- 
counter if he visits the British Museum, 
or other library in the heart of a great 
city, he is likely to feel that he has found 
the most inspiring, glorious place for 
research in all the world. This is in- 
deed the calm pale of Milton’s sudious 
cloister; this is the hermitage which a 
Lovelace might choose for minds inno- 
cent and quiet; this is the golden silence 
for which Browning’s ambitious sculp- 


tor might have yearned, as he_ stood, 


with his bride in his arms, and dreamed 
of “some unsuspected isle in the far-off 
seas.” 

Interesting as the Bodleian undoubt- 
edly is, it did not leave me more pleas- 
ant memories than the hours I spent in 
a small structure of corrugated iron, 
which is known as the Scriptorium and 
is situated in the garden of Sir Jamies 
Murray’s residence in Oxford. The 
scriptorium is the room in which Sir 
James, with a corps of trained assist- 
ants, is at work on the New English Dic- 
tionary—the greatest dictionary the 
world has ever seen and one of the 
most stupendous undertakings of its 
kind ever conceived by the mind of 
man. This dictionary, which was _ be- 
gun in its present form in 1879, but the 
first volume of which, comprising the 
letters A and B alone, was-not printed 
until 1888, aims—to quote from the 
Preface—“to furnish an adequate ac- 
count of the meaning, origin, and his- 
tory of English words now in general 
use, or known to have been in use at.any 
time during the last seven hundred 
years.” 





Better Paper to be Used by 
Newspapers 

The Brooklyn Eagle, as a result of the 
agitation by the A. L. A. as to the quality 
of paper that is used in certain news- 
papers of the country, has announced 
that, beginning January 1, it will print 
enough copies of the Eagle on linen pa- 
per to supply library files. The use of 
wood pulp paper was decried, because 
in a short time it becomes discolored 
and crumbles to pieces in a few years. 

A conference on the subject was re- 
cently held at the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, where the matter was presented 
by Dr Frank P. Hill. Those at the con- 
ference, beside Dr Hill, were John Nor- 
ris, chairman of the committee on paper 
of the American Newspaper Associa- 
tion; F. D. Carruthers of the New York 
World; Herbert F. Gunnison of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and John A. Holden of 
the Publishers’ Weekly. 
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An Explanation 

In answer to inquiries which I have 
received in regard to a communication to 
the Indianapolis Star, November 18, by 
Miss Merica Hoagland, I desire to say 
that I am not the Mr Hadley to whom 
she refers, and do not believe a library 
school is necessary, or even advisable, in 
Indiana at this time. The Mr Hadley 
referred to is Cassius Clay Hadley, for- 
merly member of the Appellate Bench of 
Indiana and at one time assistant attor- 
ney-general for Indiana. 

I greatly admire his legal ability but 
can not agree with all his library ideas. 

CHALMERS HApDLEy. 

Denver, Colo. 





First County Library in Nebraska 


The county library proposition sub- 
mitted to Lancaster County, Nebraska, 
was successfully adopted by the voters 
in the recent election. The plans for 
the county library cannot be put into 
effect before a year, but authority to do 
so has been granted by the voters. 

Lancaster is the first county in Ne- 
braska to establish a county library. The 
proposition carried by 32 votes, over 
2,000 votes being cast. When we con- 


sider that nine months ago only a few, 


people in the county had ever heard of 
a county library or knew that Nebraska 
had a law that would permit us to estab- 
lish one, we feel that we have done a 
great deal in a very little time. 

In the course of time we hope to have 
a first class county library. Our county 
is an ideal one for library extension. In 
the midst of American farming people 
are communities of Europeans, veritable 
little Hollands, Bohemias, Germany(s) 
and Scandinavias. In one school district, 
in Olive Branch precinct, all the pupils 
are Bohemian, in another they wear the 
wooden shoes of their Dutch home land. 
The county is 36 by 24 miles in extent, 
and has three public libraries—at Lin- 
coln, Havelock and College View. These 
libraries will not be a part of the county 
library—though the county library will 
probably affiliate by contract with the 


Lincoln city library. No money will be 
available for the county library before 
next July. 
We feel as if Nebraska had made a 
good beginning. 
Epna D. Buttock. 





The New D. C. 


A note from the publishers of the 
new edition of the Decimal Classifica- 
tion contains the following: 

We cannot state any positive date as to 
when the eighth edition will be on the mar- 
ket. Unavoidable delays by some of our 
most important collaborators have held the 
matter back, but we shall complete it as 
quickly as we can possibly get hold of the 
delayed material. The early spring will 
igual see the eighth edition on the mar- 

et. 





In Regard to the Century Dictionary 


There is some misapprehension 
abroad relative to the recently revised 
and enlarged edition of the Century dic- 
tionary. 

The first part of the Century diction- 
ary was published in 1889 and the last 
part issued in 1891. Since that time 
the body of the work has been only 
slightly revised. The editorial staff, 
however, were busy noting the new 
words and the meanings of words which 
have come into existence since the work 
was issued in 1891. The results of the 
work of the editors were published in 
1909 in the form of two supplementary 
volumes which brought the dictionary 
up to date, 1909. 

In 1911 a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of the Century appeared in twelve 
volumes. “The first ten volumes—the 
dictionary proper—of the present edi- 
tion consists mechanically of the revised 
pages of the older eight columes” (pub- 
lished in 1891) “and the pages (also re- 
vised) of the two supplementary vol- 
umes, each volume of the ten having, 
at its back, its appropriate portion of the 
supplementary pages.” In other words 
the two volume supplement has been in- 
serted in the back of the ten volumes as 
supplementary matter to the text. To 
be certain that one has all the informa- 
tion on a word he must look in both 
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Where additional information 


places. 
has been given, in the supplement, to a 
word in the original text a star (*) has 
been placed in the original pages just 
above the initial letter of the word, to 


indicate that fact to the reader. The 
paging in the 1891 edition is the same 
as that of the 1911 edition and the sub- 
ject matter on each page is the same. 
The pages appear to be identical with 
the exception of the star. There may 
be minor changes in the text which are 
not apparent to the average reader. 

The Cyclopaedia of names first pub- 
lished in 1894 which is volume eleven 
of the revised edition has the new mat- 
ter in a supplement not paged. 

The Atlas first published in 1897, 
“has been extensively revised and en- 
larged.” This forms volume twelve of 
the present work. 

The owners of copies of the old Cen- 
tury and the two supplementary vol- 
umes have little to gain by purchasing 
the new edition of the Century. With 
the exception of the atlas, they have 
practically all the information that is 
contained in the revised edition of the 
Century 1911. 

H. O. SEVERANCE. 

University of Missouri. 





Needed—More Knowledge 


A member of the A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on co-operation with the N. E. A., 
in writing recently of the work to be 
done says: 

I have been struck with a lack of under- 
standing of the services of libraries and li- 
brary commissions on the part of educators, 
notably college professors. A book recent- 
ly published by William A. McKeever, 
“Farm boys and girls,” has a chapter on 
Juvenile literature in the farm home. A se- 
lected list is given, which is excellent, but 
the selection is made from lists by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and Hamilton W. Mabie. This 
advice is also given—(page 75). “In order 
to proceed with greater certainty and econ- 
omy in purchasing books for the children, 
the rural parent is advised to consult some 
one near at hand who is thoroughly famil- 
iar with children’s literature. Perhaps the 
superintendent of schools of the town near- 
by, or some local minister, or some well- 
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informed leader of a mothers’ club, may 
furnish the desired assistance. It would 
also be helpful to write for the general cat- 
alogs of a number of the large publishing 
and distributing houses and from their lists 
select a number of suitable titles.” No 
mention is made of the existence of public 
libraries or library commissions in this con- 
nection. I do not know library conditions 
in Kansas, but this book is evidently in- 
tended for and, in fact, it is “dedicated to 
the Ten million boys and girls in the rural 
schools of America,” and it seems very im- 
portant that a man who is covering such a 
field should be informed on the subject of 
the work of libraries and library commis- 
sions. Why could we not, as a committee, 
make some effort in this direction to insure 
the incorporation of essential library infor- 
mation in books of this character? 

Later on-in the book (pages 156-158), I 
find a description and advice in regard to 
a Neighborhood library. Here there is 
mention of the traveling library with the 
advice to communicate with the state li- 
brary association and learn definitely what 
may be obtained from that source. This 
seems a little vague. Another point would 
be to have incorporated in such a book— 
suggestions as to what the farm boys and 
girls who would come to the city might find 
in the public library. 

I feel strongly also on the subject of hav- 
ing the librarians of educational institu- 
tions—colleges and normal schools, persons 
who are acquainted with *public library 
work, because of the training that they will 
give to the students who go out to be users 
and supporters of public libraries. 





A Classic Bit of Recent Literature 


Permit me to call the attention of fel- 
low-librarians to the ninth chapter of 
Mary E. Waller’s recent novel, “A cry 
in the wilderness’ (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1912). This ninth chap- 
ter is a work of transcendent beauty; it 
may be read separately, being a side- 
light to the main story, and deserves 
among librarians the grateful recogni- 
tion that undoubtedly will fall to its 
share from the general public, as an 
effort defying all criticism, a victory of 
pure form and noble sentiment; an or- 


nament to American literature. 
; re eae 





What the legislative reference library 
is to the state legislature that relation the 
municipal reference library bears to the 
common council and city departments. 
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Library schools.— There are reports in 
the newspapers of the proposed estab- 
lishment of library schools in several 
parts of the country. The idea of more 
schools is one to be received favorably. 

There is more demand for well 
equipped, well educated librarians than 
can be met by the library schools today. 
But the room for these is at the top. 
There is a crowd at the bottom. 

It would be a pity to have any more 
library schools started without more 
equipment, more preparation, more op- 
portunity than is offered by any of the 
schools that are proposed, judging by 
the newspaper reports. 

The A. L. A. stands for “the best 
reading for the greatest number at the 
least cost.” This means that librarians 
shall possess scholarship, ample library 
technique grafted on executive ability, 
catholicity of spirit, and a judgment able 
to decide between essentials and non-es- 
sentials. These things cannot be ob- 
tained by students of a library school 
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that does not possess pre-eminently these 
qualities in itself. 

This means a specially well equipped 
director, with judgment to choose a fac- 
ulty that shall be also equipped with nec- 
essary ability and endowment, and all of 
it means financial support that shall make 
possible such equipment as is absolutely 
necessary to give the students of the 
school the opportunities which they have 
a right to expect under the circumstances. 

A recent writer, himself a library 
school director once, afterwards con- 
nected with commission work and now in 
a region where library training is sadly 
needed, expressed himself wisely to the 
point as follows: 


It is high time for the A. L. A. to go into 
this matter. Here are library schools pro- 
posed in Iowa, Indiana, Kentucky, Colorado 
and the Pacific slope. The A. L. A. is sup- 
posed to be interested in all of these enter- 
prises and I have yet to hear of any one 
back of the proposed library schools ever 
having consulted our national organization 
before establishing such schools. I think 
our national organization has fully as much 
right to investigate and report on library 
school conditions as medical colleges have, 
and if a report could be had by the A. L. A. 
committee after a full discussion of both 
sides of the question, its recommendation 
might be available with good effect in these 
several communities. 

The demand for library schools is not 
so great as to make even second-class 
schools tolerable. What is wanted is bet- 
ter library schools than we have at pres- 
ent, admirable as most of these are. The 
demand for higher qualities of scholar- 
ship than are at present abundant in the 
library field, is greater than the supply, 
and nothing less than opportunity for 
such preparation will meet the situation. 

A problem, whose solution the A. L. 
A. might well undertake, would be the 
provision of an opportunity for li- 
brarians of experience and equipment, 


for even the faculties of the library 
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schools themselves, to refresh, re-adjust, 
recreate their ideas and ideals in ad- 
vanced librarianship. 

Pusiic Lipraries has called atten- 
tion to this need several times, as it did 
in the beginning of many good things 
now in force in the library field. 

There was a cherished idea, for many 
years, that when the University of Chi- 
cago was reorganized, and, as Dr. Har- 
per was wont to say, made the leading 
library influence in the country, that the 
best accredited school for librarians 
with the fullest development of oppor- 
tunity for all kinds of library study, 
might be included in the activities of that 
great institution, which under its first 
president was the wonder of the time. 

But the complete ignoring of all that 
has been accomplished in library devel- 
opment by that institution, the overturn- 
ing of many of Dr Harper’s cherished 
ideals for the library, together with the 
iconoclastic ideas expressed in its li- 
brary building, in the administration and 
the place of the library in the work of 
the institution, bar the notion of a li- 
brary center and a library school there 
forever. 

The situation, the times, the environ- 
ment made the University of Chicago 
under Dr Harper’s vision an ideal place 
for an ideal library school. Present 
conditions place it antipodal to the idea. 

Fallacious theory.—A recent editorial in 
the Springfield Republican has some- 
thing of the flavor of the iconoclast, in 
discussing the recently published Pro- 
ceedings of the A. L. A. This is rather 
an unusual attitude for that paper, and 
still more unusual is the seeming lack of 
appreciation of what the Proceedings 
stand for, while the apparent absence of 
sympathy with the library point of view 
is something that rarely occurs in the 
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Republican, which has long been a fa- 
vorite with libraries. 

The question, “How could they (the 
librarians) expect to have time for books, 
if they undertook to read such things as 
this?” sounds as if it had come from the 
columns of the Boston Transcript, where 
“The Librarian” enjoys his more or less 
good chance for a fling at things con- 
nected with libraries, and particularly at 
library administration. 

The process of reasoning used in the 
Republican is a little bewildering, and 
just what the following extract expresses 
is not exactly clear: 


Men who are preparing to be head librar- 
ians do not need the minute training se- 
quired of a cataloger, for example Much 
regret was expressed that so few men 
i profession of 


are now turning to the 

librarian, and the increasing ‘‘feminization” 
of the libraries is prehaps unfortunate. 
Yet it is very good work for women, 
and their monopoly there is _ likely 
to be less injurious than in the public 
schools. At any rate it is not difficult to 


see why the work is less tempting to men, 
or why men do not care for the library 
schools. The simplest solution would be to 
find the right man and then give him a 
year to fit himself for a definite post: it is 
too much to expect him to sacrifice a 
year on the remote chance of an appoint- 
ment, and as wages go a strong, capable 
man_can hardly be expected to begin at the 
bottom. Anyone who has both executive 
ability and a thorough general education 
can quickly master the technic. 

The statement that, “As wages go, 
strong, capable men can hardly be ex- 
pected to begin at the bottom,” does not 
make pleasant reading. 

Executive ability is a gift, Heaven be- 
stowed, which may be developed by ac- 
tual experience, just as the steady hand 
is developed in the surgeon, repartee 
in the lawyer, and vision in the artist. 
Unless it be accompanied by a knowl- 
edge of the extent, value and relations 
of library science in its various process- 
es, and an understanding of the library 


as a factor in the community, this exec- 
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utive ability is shorn of much of its 
power. A member of a staff of a large 


library system recently spoke of the bur- 
den that was laid on herself and her co- 


workers, because the librarian did not 
understand how unfortunate it was to 
remove cards, records, etc., from their 
position, how impossible it was to con- 
nect processes with certain links miss- 
ing, and how useless some of their im- 
portant records were without continua- 
tions in other directions. 

The librarian in question had zeal 
without knowledge. He satisfied his 
trustees, the public was grateful for 
much service, but his co-workers were 
in a constant state of turmoil and over- 
work, trying to supply his constant and 
sometimes impossible demands, made not 
because he was indifferent, but because 
he did not know his library machinery 
sufficiently to understand its working. 
Neither did he have that other view of 
it, which made him appreciate the mone- 
tary value of its service and the best 
workers were constantly leaving because 
of the low salaries that prevailed. A re- 
view of the internal workings of a large 
library will show more than any other 
argument the value of a _ thorough 
knowledge of library economy as taught 
in the library school. It is no burden to 
a librarian to possess this knowledge, 
but it will make him more efficient in his 
administration if he possess the gift of 
executive ability. “Ay, there’s the rub.” 

The Republican for once is out of the 
ordinary and indefinite. 


Need of progress._A meeting of the li- 
brarians of the Normal schools of the 
Middle-West has been called by William 
H. Kerr, librarian of the Kansas state 
normal school at Emporia, to meet in 
Chicago, January 2-3. The meeting pre- 
sumably is for discussion of mutual prob- 


lems of normal school librarians. There 
can be no question that the librarians of 
these schools are in a position to give the 
students, who go out to be teachers, valu- 
able knowledge of the power of the li- 
brary, a proper evaluation of its continu- 
ation as an educational institution, and 
the relation of the public school to the 
public library. 

At the same time, there is hardly a 
class of librarians to whom the authori- 
ties pay so little attention, in the matter 
of their previous training and experience 
before taking up the library work. Until 
recently, the librarian of the normal 
school has been the dependent relative of 
someone in power, if, indeed, she has not 
been a teacher who has ceased to be use- 
ful as such, because of age or other phys- — 
ical infirmities. In the faculty list, the 
librarian is usually placed just before the 
care-takers. That in itself speaks loudly. 

The students in the average state nor- 
mal school come from the rural com- 
munities and while in most cases they 
have not grown up in a book atmosphere, 
neither have they had the dissipation of 
mental energy that large cities exercise 
on young people. Books, therefore, 
can be made more effective instruments 
for power and pleasure with them than 
is the case in city normal schools and the 
work of the normal school library is not 
less important than any other department 
in the school. 

Perhaps there may be something in the 
adage “in numbers there is strength,” 
and if the librarians of normal schools 
come together, as a concrete body they 
may be able to effect some betterment of 
conditions. 

With a high school teacher, herself 
without training or experience outside of 
the collection of books in her school, giv- 
ing training in library economy to a class 
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in the high school, which drops regular 
high school work to take it; and with a 
professor in Purdue university offering a 
publisher’s catalog to the country boys, as 
source of information for good books, it 


seems as if the educational institutions 
might be prolific fields in which to ex- 
tend an acquaintance with sources of lit- 
erature. 





The New Library at Harvard 

The Widener Memorial library. at 
Harvard will face the interior of the 
college yard, with the main entrance 
directly south of Appleton chapel. The 
structure will cover a plot of ground, 
for which the razing of Gore hall will 
afford a part measuring 206x275 feet. 
All the elevations will be dignified and 
handsome, but the most impressive will 
face the yard. Along this facade twelve 
Corinthian columns, each forty feet in 
height, will rest on a portico 128 feet 
long, which will extend along the front 
of the building. The approach will be 
a flight of broad stone steps ascend- 
ing from the ground twelve feet below. 

The bookcases or stacks will extend 
around the east, south and west sides 
of the building. They will run from 
the basement to the third floor, but will 
be divided: for convenience into seven 
floors or levels. Their capacity has been 
estimated at 2,500,000 v., making fifty- 
nine miles of shelves, five times the ca- 
pacity of the present library. The light 
will be more than ample, coming from 
the large outside windows and from the 
three open courts. 

All the libraries of Harvard university 
now contain about 1,000,000 books and 
500,000 pamphlets. Many of these are 
in the libraries of the law school, the 
medical school, the divinity school, and 
the other special departments of the uni- 
versity. There they will remain. The 
650,000 v., the 400,000 pamphlets which 
make up the college library proper will 
be placed in the Widener library as soon 
as it is finished. Plans are being made 
for the dedication of the memorial on 
commencement day, 1914.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Some Special Collections 

A recent bulletin issued by the Bureau 
of Education, compiled by W.. Dawson 
Johnston and Isadore G. Mudge of Co- 
lumbia university, on “Special collec- 
tions in libraries in the United States,” 
has been printed for free distribution. 
Some of the significant collections re- 
ferred to are as follows: 

The famous Riant collection on Tur- 
key and the Balkan States is now in 
Harvard university library. 

What is probably the most important 
Dante collection in existence is at Cor- 
nell university, and also a collection on 
the French Revolution, which experts 
say could hardly be surpassed even in 
France. 

The most remarkable collection of Bi- 
bles in the world is at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New: York City. 

The most nearly complete collection of 
books on Hebrew subjects is in the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

One of the finest libraries of Japanese 
material to be found anywhere is at 
Yale university. 

Two collections on mystic subjects are 
in the Masonic library at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and in the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge of Masons in Boston. 

The Schluetter collection on Social- 
ism is in the Wisconsin state historical 
society. 

A collection on music is in the New- 
berry library of Chicago. 

A collection of monographs on flora 
is in the Missouri Botanical Garden li- 
brary, St. Louis. 

A collection on natural sciences and 
useful arts is in the Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh. 

The most complete collection relating 
to women and marriage is in the John 
Crerar library, Chicago. 





World’s Largest Libraries 
The greatest libraries of the world, 
according to the late Dr Fortescue, now 
rank as follows: 
British Museum. .3,500,000 to 4,000,000 
National library, Paris....... 3,500,000 
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Imperial library, St. Peters- 
See ee ee 1,882,000 


Library of Congress, Washing- 


BS tN ee ee dae 794,000 
Royal library, Berlin......... 1,400,000 
Royal library, Munich........ 1,100,000 
Imperial library, Vienna...... 1,000,000 
Harvard university, Boston.. 900,000 
New York public library..... 800,000 


Victor Emmanuel library, Rome 800,000 


Bodleian library, Oxford.. 750,000 
Yale university, New Haven. . 625,000 
Royal library, Brussels....... 600,000 
Advocates’ library, Edinbugh 565,000 
Vatican library, Rome....... 450,000 


Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 400,000 
University of Chicago........ 400,000 
An obscure, Italian refugee in Eng- 
land, who, afterward became Sir An- 
thony Panizzi, rearranged and built up 
the British Museum library from 250,- 
000 books in 1837 to 1,500,000 volumes 
in 1865, when he retired. By the copy- 
right act of 1843 the Museum has been 
getting at least one copy of every copy- 
righted book and pamphlet published in 
the British dominion. The Museum has 
now between three and a half and four 
million books. There is a daily average 
attendance of 700 persons in the reading 
room.—New York World. 





Library Exhibit at the Texas Cotton 
Palace 

To advertise the Public library in its 
own community as well as to bring it 
to the attention of the surrounding 
small towns, the Waco public library 
held an exhibit of its work at the Texas 
Cotton Palace in November. 

The exhibit assumed the form of a 
small library with public readi..g room 
and children’s corner with 1,500 books 
selected from the various classes of the 
Dewey classification. The exhibit was 
made attractive with casts and pictures 
and an attendant from the library was 
present at all times to answer ques- 
tions and to distribute the handbook of 
the library, lists of books, pictures of 
the library and application cards for 
membership with bookmarks for the 
children. 

Several thousand people visited the 


exhibit and enjoyed the reading rooms. 
For the children, Miss Whitman, a re- 
markably successful story teller, told 
stories in the large coliseum and in the 
Cotton Palace park. The library was 
represented on Waco day in a parade by 
a float, bearing children in costumes, 
representing characters from the story 
hour. The float was under the direc- 
tion of Miss Lota Pharr, the library 
story teller, and attracted many children 
to the story hour. 
GERTRUDE MATTHEWS, 
Waco, Texas. Librarian. 





Report on National Library, 1912 

The 1912 annual report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress still maintains the 
high standard of educational and schol- 
arly treatment, which has become the 
accustomed vehicle of the annual mes- 
sage concerning the affairs of the Na- 
tional library. 

Particular attention is called to the 
foundation of a department of Judaica, 
made possible by the gift of the Deinard 
collection by Jacob H. Schiff. 

The collection of Dr Henry C. Boul- 
ton in the literature of chemistry and 
alchemy and related topics is also noted. 

Numerous gifts in the manuscript 
division were received, also a collection 
of the prints issued by the Imperial 
Press of Vienna, making the fifth nation 
so represented in Library of Congress. 
Among other gifts were a number of 
original manuscripts of noted musical 
scores. Mention is made of the devel- 
opment of the collections of literature of 
art and architecture, fundamental source 
material in history, and the collection 
of official documents. 

The Yturbide papers covering the 
history of the Southwest (Mexico and 
U. S.), 1799-1824, about 6,000 docu- 
ments, official and personal manuscripts ; 
the E. L. Moulton collection of books, 
papers, photographs and autograph let- 
ters of the literary world in her day, 
1835-1908, and the Gideon Welles’ col- 
lections are among the many notable 
recent acquisitions. 

There were 25,591v. added by private 
gift and 18,099v. by purchase. A total 
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of 61,000 printed books and pamphlets 
were added to the library during the 
year, without expense except for library 
service. The aggregate accessions for 
the year numbered 122,664 printed 
books and pamphlets of which there is 
a total of 2,012,393, and a grand total 
in the library including manuscripts, 
maps, music, prints, of 3,000,000. 

The appropriation for the library and 
copyright office for 1912 was $684,590; 
expenditures, $679,552. 

More books and maps have been add- 
ed in the past twelve years than during 
the preceding century of the library’s 
existence. 

The war records, by order of the Sec- 
retary of War, up to March 26, 1912, 
may now be used under supervision by 
persons recommended as properly re- 
sponsible. 

The work of having transcriptions 
made from the British archives and ear- 
ly records of churches in the colonies, 
has been continued. 

The question of obtaining American 
colonial material from other European 
countries is under consideration. 

Considerable and valuable work has 
been done in arranging and organizing 
manuscript material in possession of the 
library. 

A plan for handling and systemat- 
ically cataloging the doctor’s disserta- 
tions of American universities has been 
formulated and is now being tried. 

Gifts from various individuals are 
treated of in a very interesting way, 
making the librarian’s report a narra- 
tive of most unusual interest for such 
a document. 

The technical part of the work, classi- 
fication, cataloging, etc., is set out in de- 
tail by the respective heads of the va- 
rious departments. 

The report of the register of copy- 
rights shows receipts of $120,149, an in- 
crease in fees of $6,771. The appro- 
priation made for salaries was $95,180. 
This was over $21,000 less than the net 
amount of fees earned and put into the 
treasury during the corresponding pre- 
vious year. 


Colorado Library Association 

The annual meeting of the Colorado 
library association, held November 26- 
27, was attended by some 50 library work- 
ers and by general consent the meeting 
was voted one of the most interesting 
held in recent years. 

The meetings were held at the Denver 
public library where several interesting 
exhibits were arranged. 

Trustees 

The session held in the evening, No- 
vember 26, was a delightful affair. Fol- 
lowing the address of welcome by the 


_ president of the association, Miss Char- 


lotte A. Baker, a happy response was 
given by Miss Anne Evans, president 
of the Denver board of library commis- 
sioners. In her remarks, Miss Evans 
emphasized the importance of a proper 
presentation of library needs and aims 
to library trustees. She said that too 
often the activity of a library trustee 
was limited to vetoing suggestions made 
by the librarian. This was not due to in- 
appreciation but to the lack of proper 
library finacial support, and Miss Evans 
argued that if librarians would work with 
their trustees as they should, the trustees 
would be sufficiently impressed to do 
more vigorous work with the city author- 
ities* and that more money could be ob- 
tained. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Manly D. Ormes, librarian of Co- 
burn library, Colorado Springs. The sub- 
ject was 

The function of the librarian 

The speaker said, “The first function 
is to magnify the office of the librarian, 
whether one is in a small library in a 
village, untrained and without much ex- 
perience, or is a trained official in a large 
public or university library. There is no 
conceivable work more worth while doing 
and doing with all one’s might. In a 
college or university the library is the 
most important department in the insti- 





*Under the new administrations of both 
city and library the appropriation for the 
Denver public library has increased from 
$30,000 to $72,000 with $12,500 additional 
for books in 1913. , 
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tution. It occupies the central position. 
It is in all colleges the intellectual 1!1b- 
oratory. It is the balance wheel through 
which all interests are properly related. 
It brings sanity; it emphasizes the inher- 
ited ideals of a college community. If 
the students are sidetracked by athletic 
sports or social doings, the library can 
restore them to the main fundamental 
purpose of the college. In his position 
of a servant to all, there is no discount 
on the great influences the librarian may 
exert either for the upbuilding of char- 
acter or the increase of education. He 
can serve and help all without the danger 
of any imputation of insincerity or self- 
seeking. 

My associates on the faculty of the 
college profess not to quite understand 
me when I say, somewhat facetiously to 
be sure, that John C. Schwab, formerly 
professor of political economy in Yale 
university, was promoted from a profes- 
sorship to become the university librarian. 
Also that the honored president of the 
State university of Ohio was premoted 
from a college presidency to be librarian 
of Columbia university. 

As an apostle of learning, the librari- 
an must not permit his instituticn to 
stand merely for entertainment, though 
it may entertain. It must not stand for 
the imparting of informatio., though it 
may give that. It does not stand primar- 
ily for the increase of efficiency in trade 
or business, or in a profession, though it 
will always do that. It seands for lcarn- 
ing; perhaps for less reading, but for 
better reading, for more thinking in an 
age when much thinking is on a low 
plane or is inaccurate. The librarian is a 
professor of the intellectual life. 

There are immortal books; there is a 
literature of power; there is also an aris- 
tocracy of contemplation and if a library 
fails to awaken a desire for the best, 
it has missed its chief point. It has not 
risen to its opportunity and the librarian 
has not measured up to the possibilities 
of the situation.” 

Dr Fred B. R. Hellems, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, gave a most delightful 
paper on “Alice and education.” Alice 
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in Wonderland was taken by the speaker 
to uncover, under its disguise of drollery 
and pure fun, the ridicule directed by the 
author towards fads in education. -The 
paper will appear early next year in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

The program was interspersed with 
music and following the addresses, an in- 
formal reception was tendered visiting 
librarians by the staff of the Denver pub- 
lic library. 

The first paper of the session on No- 
vember 27, written by Doris Greene, of 
the Pueblo public library, was read by 
Mary L. Strang, librarian of that insti- 
tution. Miss Greene emphasized the im- 
portance of library publicity and gave 
many interesting and valuable sugges- 
tions as to means of publicity which 
have been successfully employed by li- 
braries. 

A paper and a demonstration illustrat- 
ing a method of binding for a small li- 
brary were given by Rebecca Day, librar- 
ian of the public library at Longmont, 
Colorado. No claim was made for the 
method employed except for use in small 
libraries, but Miss Day demonstrated 
most successfully the economy and prac- 
ticability of her schemes. An actual 
demonstration was necessary to describe 
it, so Miss Day did the work, employ- 
ing patented gummed linen which formed 
the back and hinge of the book, and 
showed her simple method of stringing 
the signatures together, which was 
unique. 

Janet Jerome, of the Denver public 
library, read a delightful paper on “Mod- 
ern illustrators.” She emphasized the 
importance of the illustration to the 
book and the advantage to librarians of 
knowing something of illustrations and 
the processes used in making them. The 
distinguishing characteristics of such il- 
lustrators as Rackham, Dulac, Maxfield, 
Parrish, Pennell and others were consid- 
ered by Miss Jerome. 

A luncheon was given in the Indian 
room at the Savoy hotel Wednesday 
noon. 

One of the interesting papers of the 
meeting was read in the afternoon by 
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Helen F. Ingersoll, of the Denver public 
library, on 

Free reference material for the small 

library 

Miss Ingersoll emphasized the impor- 
tance of collecting free material in the 
library where appropriations are small, 
and showed the value of much of this 
material. She called attention to the 
free publications which various munici- 
palities have for distribution. These in- 
cluded charters and annual reports of 
such boards as park boards, chambers of 
commerce, playground commissions, 
bureau of engineers, etc. Pamphlets also 
enumerated included those from library 
commissions and_ state departments 
which are of the greatest value to high 
school students as well as to city of- 
ficials. 

Miss Ingersoll also called attention to 
the valuable literature which can be ob- 
’ tained from headquarters of the various 
political parties which included plat- 
forms and summarized statements of 
proposed legislative acts. Some of these 
analyses were made by state bar asso- 
ciations, which material is free. Rail- 
roads also circulate elaborate folders and 
guide books full of knowledge. Some of 
the railroad guide books circulate the 
only recent information on the Wiley 
tour through Yellowstone Park or the 
Grand Canon of Colorado, etc. “Making 
travel safe,” by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, is a valuable sketch of the auto- 
matic block system, and “Fossil discover- 
ies of Wyoming” is a publication of real 
worth, as it gives an outline of the to- 
pography of Wyoming, but does not go 
into obscure scientific terms. Another 
Union Pacific railroad publication worth 
while is a handbook of the Reclamation 
act which contains a list of questions and 
answers with an explanation of the oper- 
ation of the act. 

Miss Ingersoll called attention also to 
the vast quantities of advertising ma- 
terial got out by manufacturing and com- 
mercial houses, which is always available. 
One pamphlet published by the National 
association of master bakers, called 
“Story of the staff of life,” has on the 
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title page a miniature reproduction of 
the Bakers’ Guild hall of London, 1307. 
It has illustrations of breads of all coun- 
tries from 2500 B. C. to the present time 
with a comparison of ancient ovens and 
the modern scientific ones of today. An 
interesting history of cocoa and chocolate 
is printed by the Walter Baker Com- 
pany, and “From wool to cloth,” distrib- 
uted by another firm, gives the story of 
the raw material from the shearing 
through the various processes up to the 
finished cloth. Proctor & Gamble of Cin- 
cinnati issue a valuable little book on 
“The laundry in the home,” ‘and the 
Sherwin-Williams Company has _ pub- 
lished booklets on interior decoration 
which are helpful. The American paper 
and pulp association has issued a series 
of articles on chemical subjects. “The 
basis of quality paper” is especially valu- 
able to those interested in binding and 
book making. “Light, its use and mis- 
use,” is a primer of illumination prepared 
under the direction of the Illuminating 
engineering society. 

Attention was called to the various 
trade and manufacturing journals, many 
of which can be obtained free by libraries. 
These include the American Bottler, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Reliable Poul- 
try Journal, moving picture magazines 
and many others. The Charity organiza- 
tion department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation has published a series of val- 
uable leaflets as aids to philanthropic 
workers. The New York school of phil- 
anthropy also issues material on social 
subjects, three valuable new ones being 
“Farm colonies,” “Juvenile delinquency” 
and “Vocational guidance.” The Health 
education league of Boston publishes 
books by experts. Among them are “In- 
dustrial hygiene” and “Emergencies.” 
The price of these varies from two to 
ten cents. The publications of the Vo- 
cation Bureau of Boston are desirable as 
is the series “Vocations for girls.” Ex- 
cellent bulletins at small cost are distrib- 
ted on “Household art,” “Health,” Chil- 
dren,” etc., by the American school of 
home economics, Chicago. Among the 
educational institutions whose publica- 
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tions are particularly valuable and which 
are distributed free or at exceedingly 
small cost, are those from the Extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin, 
the Engineering experiment station of 
the University of Illinois, and the State 
college of agriculture at Cornell. Even 
the art catalogues are worth writing for. 
That of the Elson Company is free, while 
the Brown and Perry catalogues are sold 
at small cost. 

Miss Ingersoll then called attention to 
the free publications of libraries, and in 
conclusion, called attention to the list of 
publications on social questions, which 
are obtainable free or at small cost, which 
list was compiled by Miss Imhoff, and to 
be had from A. L. A. headquarters. 

Albert F. Carter, librarian of the 
State Teachers’ college, Greeley, Colo- 
rado, and chairman of the legislative 
committee of the association, gave a brief 
report. The association desires to see 
the legislature pass an act and to see 
an amendment to the state constituttion 
made, which will permit of a combina- 
tion of the state’s library activities. This 
would result in the Travelling library 
commmission, the State board of library 
commissioners, and the governing au- 
thority of the state library being placed 
under one commission or board. The 
committtee will ask the recently elected 
governor, E. M. Ammons, to encourage 
the proposed combination of governing 
authority, through the appointment of a 
new state board of library commission- 
ers, which would be favorable to and 
promote such a combination. 


Library conditions in Colorado 

This report was given by Chalmers 
Hadley, librarian of the Denver public li- 
brary. Owing to the various -libraries 
represented, with diverse conditions rep- 
resented, for purposes of comparison, the 
libraries were divided into four classes, 
“A” representing those having 25,000 v. 
or over, which are nine in number; “B,” 
10,000 to 25,000 v., numbering five; “C,” 
5,000 to 10,000v., numbering seven; “D.” 
those having less than 5,000v., number- 
ing 20. The number of volumes in the 
forty-one libraries so classed amounts to 


639,643v. Library support varies from 
one-fourth of a mill to one mill under a 
tax assessment, to appropriations made 
by mayors and to support through ama- 
teur dramatic performances, gifts 
and endowments. Conditions in Col- 
orado can be seen from the fact 
that in two libraries in class “A,” 
the support of one is but $1,500 a year 
and of another $65,000 rast year. In 
class “A” there are five college or uni- 
versity graduates, four accredited with 
college work and none with less educa- 
tional equipment. In class “B” there are 
three college or university graduates, two 
accredited with college work, and none 
with less. In class “C” there are two 
college or university graduates, one ac- 
credited with college work, and four with 
high school work. In class “D,” four 
college or university graduates, four ac- 
credited with college work, and seven 
with high school or common school edu- 
cations. There are five librarians of li- 
brary school training in Colorado and at 
least ten additional library assistants in 
the state with this training. Twelve 
other librarians had experience or train- 
ing under a library school graduate prior 
to assuming library positions. 

The greatest diversity was seen in the 
salaries paid to librarians, even of those 
of the same class, also provisions in the 
state for vacations, sick leave, etc. One 
librarian of a collection of 39,000v., with 
special library training and four years’ 
experience, receives a salary of $1,000 a 
year, has had but seven days’ vacation in 
four years, no sick leave, and no assist- 
ant. One university graduate, also a li- 
brary school graduate, with ten years’ 
library experience, receives but $900 a 
year, with thirty-six days vacation an- 
nually, no sick leave, and $100 for as- 
sistants in nine months. Another college 
graduate of eight years’ library experi- 
ence, receives but $45 a month, with a 
vacation of two weeks. A librarian of a 
collection in class “D,”’ who had five 
years of college work and library ex- 
perience, receives $50 a month, but seven 
days’ vacation, no sick leave, and works 
seven hours a day. Another librarian of 
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a collection in the same class, with ac- 
credited college work and one year’s ex- 
perience, works eight hours a day in sum- 
mer, five and a half hours a day in win- 
ter, two hours every Sunday, no vacation 
but legal holidays, no sick leave, receives 
a salary of $30 a month and also has to 
act as janitor. The average in the four 
classes is as follows: 
Hours Vacation, Sick 


Salary per day weeks leave 
A. $1,612.50 fe 3.75 
B. 820.00 8.2 28 
.. 668.58 i 1.8 eee 
D. 581.33 6.16 9.4 7 days 


Sick leave was not designated in three 
classes as provision for such was too in- 
frequent for consideration. 

Mr Hadley gave as his conclusions 
that one thing worth while, as a result 
of the investigation into conditions, is 
the realization of the lack of a general 
policy carried on by the Colorado library 
boards; that there seems to be no gener- 
ally accepted standards regarding librari- 
ans’ education, training or experience and 
therefore there are no generally accepted 
rules as to vacations, sick teave, etc. He 
stated that at least one important con- 
clusion is apparent,—the need of a suf- 
ficient appropriation and the proper or- 
ganization of the State board of library 
commissioners to enable it to educate 
library boards to an appreciation of the 
proper qualifications for librarianship 
and to obtain for qualified library work- 
ers, salaries more commensurate with 
those qualifications and working condi- 
tions more conducive to sustained efforts 
of a high order. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President, Manly D. Ormes, Coburn li- 
brary, Colorado Springs; vice-president, 
Elizabeth McNeal, Denver university, 
Denver; secretary and treasurer, Faith 
Foster, State university, Boulder ; execu- 
tive committee, Chalmers Hadley, Pub- 
lic library, Denver, and Albert F. Carter, 
State Teachers’ college, Greeley. 

By decision of the executive board, it 
was decided to issue a call for another 
state meeting next spring. 
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Southern Educational Association 
Library Department 

The department of libraries of the 
Southern Educational association held a 
very interesting session in the Louis- 
ville public library building, November 
a, I9%2. 

The president of this department, 
Ernest W. Winkler, librarian of the 
state library, Austin, Texas, was un- 
avoidably absent and George T. Settle, 
librarian of the Louisville free public 
library, presided in his stead. S. J. 
Duncan-Clark, editor of the Louisville 
Herald, delivered the address of wel- 
come. A very splendid paper on “A 
suggestive outline of a course for train- 
ing teachers in the use of books,” was 
presented by Lucy E. Fay of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Adelaide F. Evans of the Louisville free 
public library presented the paper on the 
“Evaluation of books for pupils in the 
grades,” which was prepared by Adeline 
B. Zachert of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
public library. Prof J. P. W. Brouse of 
Somerset, Ky., read a paper on the “Li- 
brary as seen by the state.” A paper on 
“The need of the library for best results 
in teaching the cultural subjects compara- 
ble to the need of the laboratory in 
teaching the science courses” was read 
by Prof. St. George L. Sioussat of Van- 
derbilt university. 

In this paper the writer urged the 
need of greater attention to the devel- 
opment of school libraries for the sake 
of better work in history and other cul- 
tural subjects. To history teaching the 
library stands in much the same rela- 
tion as that held by the laboratory in 
the work of the natural sciences. Teach- 
ing history with the use of a single text- 
book is an out-of-date method; but un- 
der present conditions that is often all 
that can be done. The speaker called 
attention to the recommendations of all 
the important committees and confer- 
ences on the teaching of history held 
in recent years and pointed out their 
unanimity in the demand for a library 
for history work. He gave examples 
and satistics showing the dearth of 
school libraries, and mentioned as nota- 
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ble beginnings of an effort to meet the 
want the establishment of local school 
libraries by state aid, and the initiation 
of the system of traveling libraries now 
in effect in some states, including Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Prof. Sioussat 
closed with a plea for greater interest 
in school libraries and for an increased 
expenditure for this purpose along with 
the sums spent for buildings, salaries, 
and equipment. . 

A very execellent paper on the “Co-or- 
dination of the administration and work 
of public libraries and high school li- 
braries” was presented by Marilla Waite 
Freeman of Goodwyn Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





Meeting of Library Section of N. Y. 
S. T. A. 


The meeting of the Library section of 
the New York State Teachers’ associa- 
tion, held Tuesday November 26, 1912, 
was most interesting, with about 75 mem- 
bers in attendance. 

Dr Sherman Williams, chief of the 
school libraries division of the New 
York state library, explained what the 
department was trying to do in regard 
to the school libraries. 

Miss Massee of the Buffalo public 
library gave an interesting and helpful 
talk on books that children like. She 
took as a basis for her talk the quotation 
from Woodbury’s Appreciation of Lit- 
erature. 

The appreciation of literature is thus by 
no means a simple matter; it is not the 
ability to read, nor even a canon of criticism 
and rules of admiration and censure that 
are required; but a live soul, full of curi- 
osity and interest in life, sensitive to im- 
pressions, acute and subtle in reception, 
prompt to complete a suggestion, and al- 
ways ready with the light of its own life 
to serve as a lamp under its feet. Appreci- 
ation of literature, too, is neither rapid nor 
final; it moves with no swifter step than 
life itself, and it opens, like life always on 
larger horizons and other labors. 

A paper prepared by Miss Ahern, 
editor of Pustic Lrpraries, on Profes- 
sional training for school librarians, was 
read in her absence by Miss Reynolds of 
Rockport. The chief points in the paper 
were: A clear knowledge of library 
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technique and its relations is essential ; 
an understanding of pedagogy and psy- 
chology is necessary, a wide knowledge 
of the books for children of school age 
and their relation to the subjects taught 
in the schools, is most important. 

A general discussion followed and Dr. 
Williams expressed a fear that school 
libraries would take as their aim the 
supplementing of class-room work. His 
conviction was that they should foster a 
love of reading and inculcate the reading 
habit among pupils. 

The question was brought up as to 
whether teachers should have the train- 
ing of public schools or normal schools ; 
the consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that the training in library methods and 
the ‘use of books, if given at normal 
schools could help materially in corre- 
lating the work of public schools and 
public libraries. 

The second session of the Library 
section was held in conjunction with the 
Rural Education section and was at- 
tended by more than 200. 

The subject of Teachers’ institutes was 
presented by W. E. Pierce of East Au- 
rora, who argued for the smaller, less 
formal and specialized meetings. 

Miss Jean Y. Ayer of the State nor- 
mal school at Cortland, gave a paper on 
“Books and the love of books.” Three 
points of special interest were, that the 
superintendent should require of teach- 
ers that they have a sense of humor and 
be well read; that teachers cannot teach 
with enthusiasm what they do not love, 
and therefore, they should acquire an 
appreciation of good reading in order to 
cultivate the right reading habit among 
children, and that no good unselfish work 
was ever lost. 

Supt W. S. Clark of West Albany said 
that cultivating the reading habit among 
pupils was the most important thing the 
school could do for them. Teachers 
should familiarize themselves with good 
books for children; should have some 
knowledge of details for library organi- 
zation and arrangement, and should take 
pleasure in instructing the pupils how 
and what to read. 

Supt Henry A. Dann, of Lancaster, 
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N. Y., maintained that the majority of 
books in the smaller schools of one dis- 
trict should be the same. From a gen- 
eral list of books each year, the superin- 
tendent in co-operation with the teacher 
in each school, should check those 
needed to meet the special needs of each 
district. Teachers should be authorized 
to buy the books, instead of a trustee. 
To meet the charge that rural schools 
turned out poor readers, Mr Dann sug- 
gested that the monotonous round of 
selections, poems and studies which 
children heard year after year, be laid 
aside and that sets of books for class 
work be purchased, to be used in the 
teaching of reading, enlargement of vo- 
cabulary and in giving pleasure to the 
children. 

Miss Caroline Webster, State inspect- 
or of libraries, said that the work of the 
schools is to make the library effective, 
and that of the State is the extension of 
library service. When the country school 
library is made effective, the people in 
the country will have library service. 
There are still one million people in the 
state without library privileges. There 
are about two million books in the coun- 
try schools of the state. Practically no 
judgment has been used in the selection 
of these books and 75 per cent of them 
are for children above sixth grade, while 
80 per cent of the children in these 
schools never get beyond the sixth grade. 
Miss Webster said there are many 
teachers in the country schools who take 
great pride in their libraries, but there 
are many who have no knowledge of 
children’s books, beyond a few titles. 
This is largely because they have never 
been exposed to books. Here is the 
work for the traveling library. Books 
suitable for district schools, attractive 
editions of the old favorites, suitable 
new books, all of these are possible, and 
others; but the traveling library is not 
effective, unless there is a librarian, who 
in most cases must be the teacher of the 
school. “It is the man behind the gun 
who counts.” In the fight we are mak- 
ing together, the teacher is the marks- 
man, the superintendent the commanding 
officer (or should be, rather than the 
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book agent) and the library merely fur- 
nishes the ammunition. 

A specially fine library exhibit well 
placed attracted much attention during 
the meetings. Special reading, book- 
lists for boys and girls, outlines for in- 
struction in the use of books, books for 
class room libraries, and home use, from 
various libraries were on hand. Many 
of these lists were distributed free. 

The officers of the library section 
elected for the coming year were Miss 
C. M. Underhill, president; Addie E. 
Hatfield, secretary. 





Library Meetings 

Alabama.— The ninth annual meeting of 
the Alabama library association, held in 
Union Springs and Troy, November 25- 
27, was an acknowledged success. 

It has been the custom of the associa- 
tion to hold the sessions of the annual 
meetings in two or more neighboring 
towns, thus giving the librarians of the 
state the privilege of becoming personally 
acquainted with a greater number of li- 
braries and library communities. 

The result is most happy—being one 
of twofold benefit. First, on the part 
of the visiting librarians, there is a keener 
interest in, and appreciation of, the li- 
braries visited, and second, on the part 
of the entertaining libraries and com- 
munities, there is an inspiration to 
greater and deeper library enthusiasm. 

Sessions at Union Springs 

The first session of this year’s meeting, 
on the evening of November 25 in Union 
Springs, was devoted to the dedicatory 
exercises of the beautiful new Union 
Springs library. Dr Thomas M. Owen, 
president of the Alabama library asso- 
ciation, presided at this and subsequent 
sessions. The dedicatory address was 
made by Prof J. R. Rutland, librarian 
of the Alabama Polytechnic institute at 
Auburn. His subject was “The value of 
books and reading.” 

The entire program was a thoroughly 
interesting one. It was followed by an 
informal reception, given in the auditor- 
ium. The people of Union Springs and 
the county, for the library is a county 
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library, may well be proud of their new 
building. It has been planned not only 
with an eye to interior beauty, but at the 
same time, effective usefulness. 

The session of the following morning 
was given over to round-table discussion. 
The topics discussed were all of vital 
interest to library workers. The live, 
animated way in which the best and most 
helpful ideas were interchanged, proved 
the worth of the discussion. These 
topics were: “Qualifications of librari- 
ans,” “Library apprentices,” “Training 
the patron,” “How to attract the chil- 
dren,” “Men and the library,” “Library 
advertising,” “The librarian’s vacation,” 
“The library as a social center,’ and 
“Some things that interest or perplex 
the librarian.” 

Sessions at Troy 

The main thought running through the 
whole of the meetings was brought out 
fully and clearly in a paper read by 
Katherine Hinton Wootten, librarian of 
the Carnegie library of Atlanta, at the 
night session held in Troy, Nov. 26. The 
subject, “Trained librarianship,” as pre- 
sented by Miss Wootten, dwelt on the de- 
cided need of the library for the librarian 
who has been especially trained in li- 
brary methods, the preparation neces- 
sary, and the natural qualifications re- 
quisite for effective librarianship. 

The second session, in Troy, on No- 
vember 27, which was of absorbing inter- 
est, was featured by an address by P. W. 
Hodges, secretary of the State Board of 
Teachers’ Examiners, on “Schools and 
libraries.” The address dealt with all 
sides of the school question, gave a 
sketch of the birth and growth of the 
Alabama state school library law, and 
showed by actual statistics how the Ala- 
bama teachers and local school’ trustees 
were reaching onward and upward to- 
ward higher culture, by bringing the child 
in contact with the best in literature 
throught the medium of the school li- 
brary. The discussions which followed 
brought out many points of value for the 
rural school library, and encouraged a 
hearty codperation between the trained 
librarian of the city or town library and 
the school library. 
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Upon adjournment the members of the 
library association were entertained at a 
most delightful banquet with the Troy 
Nineteenth Century woman’s club as 
host. 

The whole meeting was one where the 
closest fellowship and good feeling pre- 
vailed, and one of such practical help- 
fulness, that the librarians could not but 
return to their several libraries with a 
brighter vision of the large possibilities 
for greater and better service in their 
own respective fields and with the en- 
thusiasm and earnestness of purpose to 
make the vision real. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Dr Thomas M. Owen, 
Montgomery ; first vice-president, J. R. 
Rutland, Auburn; second vice-president, 
Miss Ora I. Smith, Tuscaloosa; third 
vice-president, Prof P. W. Hodges, 
Montgomery; secretary, Miss Gertrude 
Ryan, Montgomery; treasurer, Miss 
Laura Elmore, Montgomery. 

Executive council (in addition to the 
officers. ) 

Lila May Chapman, Birmingham; Dr 
T. W. Palmer, Montevallo; Frances 
Pickett, Marion; Susan Lancaster, Jack- 
sonville, and Mrs Corrine Conning, Mo- 
bile. 

(The eighth annual meeting of the 
association was held in the city of Tus- 
caloosa, and at the State university, Nov. 
21, 22 and 23, 1911. A strong and varied 
program was presented. The annual ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr Arthur E. 
Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis pub- 
lic library, on “The companionship of 
books.” The officers elected at that time 
were the same as those included in the 
list above given for 1912-13. This mem- 
orandum is made since no formal report 
of the eighth meeting appears in this 


journal.) 


GERTRUDE RYAN, 
Secretary. 
Indiana—The fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana library trustees’ as- 
sociation convened in Indianapolis, No- 
vember 12, 1912. The first session was 
devoted to a discussion of advantages of 
codification of library laws and the 
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reading of a tentative draft of a new 
general library bill which is to be pre- 
sented to the next general assembly. 
The discussion pointed out that in addi- 
tion to laws governing state and school 
libraries, there are more than 20 enact- 
ments regarding public libraries. The 
laws are not very definite regarding li- 
brary funds, numerous inquiries arise 
regarding the disposition of fines and 
gift money. It was advised that the new 
bill provide that every cent of money 
from whatever source derived, that 
comes to the library, should be paid into 
the library treasury and be disbursed as 
other library funds. 

The tentative draft of the proposed 
bill presented by T. F. Rose, of Mun- 
cie, codifies all the library laws of the 
state and makes it mandatory for all 
the public libraries of the state to 
operate under the same general law. In 
the discussion which followed, it was 
recommended that a second draft of the 
bill be made and sent to each library 
board of the state for criticism, before 
the bill is presented to the legislature. 
Carl H. Milan, John Lapp, Jacob P. 
Dunn and Millard F. Cox were added 
to the legislative committee. 

At the evening session, the address of 
welcome was made by Jacob P. Dunn, 
president of the Indiana public library 
commission. This was followed by the 
address of Mrs A. D. Moffett, presi- 
dent, who urged the library board mem- 
bers to realize the importance of their 
work, and to exercise the power of levy- 
ing funds as well as spending them. 

Charles G. Dailey of Bluffton spoke 
of the work of a book committee. He 
said four important questions present- 
ed themselves, viz.; Who should select 
the books, what kind of books should 
be bought, when should they be bought 
and what books should be bought for 
children. The members of the book 
committee should be varied, should have 
an intimate knowledge of the library, 
should have knowledge of old and new 
literature, and the aids in book selec- 
tion and most of all, should have sym- 
pathetic touch with the public. 

Dr E. D. Baily of Martinsville spoke 


on the Election of officers. The libra- 
rian at board meetings was discussed by 
Orville Simmons of Goshen. A round 
table discussion was followed by a social 
hour. 

At the morning meeting of November 
13, Qualifications of librarians and as- 
sistants, and hours and vacations were 
discussed. 

The main topic for the afternoon ses- 
sion was, Wider use of the library as- 
sembly room. Dr Lida Leasure of Au- 
burn recommended enlarging and wid- 
ening the field of library service through 
the assembly room by free lectures on 
live topics, moving picture shows, pub- 
lic entertainments given by school chil- 
dren, civic club meetings and education- 
al exhibits. The question of art exhibits 
was very ably treated by Mrs M. F. 
Johnston, of the Art committee of the 
National Federation of woman’s clubs. 
Mrs Johnston made it very clear that 
words are not the only expression of 
ideas, that pictures are a means of ex- 
pression of many great and wonderful 
ideas that cannot be expressed in words. 
She urged that in the construction of 
assembly rooms, more attention be paid 
to the question of light and wall space 
for art exhibits. She referred to three 
books on art that should be in every 
library—Birge Harrison’s Landscape 
painting, Carleton E. Noyes’ Enjoy- 
ment of art, R. A. M. Stevenson’s Es- 
say on Velasquez. 

Mrs J. L. Dinwiddie of Fowler said 
the assembly room should serve three 
distinct purposes: It should be a cen- 
ter for all organized clubs and societies 
of an educational nature; it should serve 
as a drawing card to those persons who 
are interested in special lines of work 
but are not using the library and it 
should serve as an advertisement for the 
library. Herman Taylor of Hunting- 
ton gave a brief report of the use of the 
assembly room at Huntington, speaking 
especially of the efforts made by the li- 
brary to interest the working men. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, 
Gary; vice-president, Mrs W. R. David- 
son, Evansville; secretary, Adah E. 
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Bush, Kentland; treasurer, Dr E. D. 
Baily, Martinsville. 

Forty-five trustees were in attend- 
ance, a considerable increase over for- 
mer years. 

ApaH E. Busu, Secretary. 

Iowa.— The twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa library association was 
held at Nevada, October 8-10. The reg- 
istered attendance was 133. Sixty-eight 
libraries were represented. 

The president, Grace D. Rose of 
Davenport, discussed “The efficient li- 
brary” in her opening address. Miss 
Rose’s definition of the efficient library is 
“one that will make lovers of books.” 
While one of the functions of the public 
library is to help men in their struggle 
with economic conditions, a higher ideal 
of library efficiency is to provide the 
great inspirational books and bring about 
an acquaintance with them among the 
people of the community. The measure 
of efficiency then is the love of books, 
creating a taste for literature, believing, 
with Trollope, that “Book-love is the 
greatest and most perfect pleasure that 
God has prepared for his creatures.” 

The subject of children’s reading was 
under the direction of Mrs Edna Lyman 
Scott. The elements of children’s liter- 
ature, the creation of taste for and ap- 
preciation of good literature, ability to 
read intelligently, an enduring love of 
books, were the leading thoughts. 

The report of the Iowa library com- 
mission showed progress. There are 113 
public libraries in the state. Only 14 
county seats, out of 99 counties, are 
without free libraries, and in four of 
these there are library associations. Dur- 
ing the past year, 12 towns were en- 
gaged in erecting library buildings. The 
total number of volumes in the free pub- 
lic libraries of the state is 789,038, and 
the circulation in 1911 was 2,487,593, 
exclusive of college and university and 
state institution libraries. Rural exten- 
sion of library privileges has been placed 
on a definite, practical, working basis. 
The position of supervising librarian of 
state institutions has been restored and 
Julia A. Robinson has been called to the 
work. 
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‘The report of the district meetings 
showed increased interest and effective 
work. 

Miriam B. Wharton, librarian, Public 
library, Burlington, presented “Appren- 
tice system of training library assist- 
ants.” The answers from a questionaire 
sent out, added to her own experience, 
led her to say that the apprentice class 
does not pay the library. The spirit of 
discussion which followed Miss Whar- 
ton’s paper seemed to point that the sys- 
tem of apprentice classes has failed in 
the small and medium sized libraries. The 
best plan is to elect one or two begin- 
ners with strong personalities and give 
them personal direction. 

Charles E. Rush of St. Joseph very at- 
tractively and satisfactorily presented 
“Effectively printed library advertising.” 
Mr Rush had the assistance of a well- 
displayed exhibit. 

The College and reference section held 
a meeting, with helpful discussion of per- 
tinent topics. 

A session was devoted to the revision 
of Iowa library law. The need of new 
legislation to make clear the place of the 
library and its uniform government was 
pointed out. 

Father Fitzpatrick of Marshalltown led 
a discussion on the need for a higher 
maximum tax levy. He made a strong 
appeal for a law raising the maximum 
levy, and brought out a spirited discus- 
sion, following which the association 
pledged itself to strong effort to have 
the law amended in the next session of 
the legislature. 

Ellen I. True of Onawa, in discussing 
the present extension law, pointed out a 
weak place in the law in the provision 
that makes it impossible for continuing 
contracts. She recommended that the 
agreement, once being made, should re- 
main in force until a two-thirds vote de- 
clared it void. 

Dr A. E. Bostwick, A. L. A. repre- 
sentative, delivered an address on “Mal- 
employment in the library.” His thought 


‘was developed along the line that, while 


it was a serious thing for a person to be 
unemployed, it is a more serious thing 
for a person to be employed badly. The 
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library cannot occupy its proper place 
as an essential institution in the com- 
munity if its staff is mal-employed. 

Perhaps the most forceful paper of 
the meeting was that presented by Jean- 
ette M. Drake of Sioux City on “The re- 
lation of the library to social betterment.” 
An interesting discussion followed. 

Julia A. Robinson reported on the li- 
braries of the state institutions. 

A book review brought out various 
opinions of a list of books which deal 
with social and economic questions. — 

Former students of the Illinois library 
school had a dinner, as did the students 
of the Iowa summer school. 

The Nevada library board gave a re- 
ception. A new feature was the enter- 
tainment of the guests in many of the 
homes of Nevada, rather than at a hotel. 
The experiment proved successful. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs C. C. Loomis, Cedar 
Rapids; first vice-president, Jeanette M. 
Drake, Sioux City; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs M. E. Dailey, Council Bluffs; 
honorary president, W. P. Payne, Ne- 
vada; secretary, L. L. Dickerson, Grin- 
nell; treasurer, Vina F. Clark, Ames; 
registrar, Sarah Palmer, Red Oak. 

Massachusetts.— The sixty-ninth meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club was 
held, October 29 at Haverhill with an un- 
usually large attendance, of about 500. 
Schools were closed to allow the teachers 
to attend the meeting. 

The topic under discussion during the 
morning was “Co-operation between li- 
brary and school.” 

Dr Snedden, Massachusetts state com- 
missioner of education, said ‘that the li- 
brary should take the initiative, using 
the school room as its center of influence 
and distribution. The teacher has a dis- 
tinct responsibility in helping her pupils 
to acquire the library habit. She should 
provide tasks involving the use of the 
library and should suggest home reading 
in books to be procured at the library. 
Conference of local teachers and libra- 
rians would stimulate co-operation. 

W. Dawson Johnston, librarian of Co- 





lumbia university, spoke on “The library 
as the re-enforcement of the school.” Dr 
Johnston suggested a notable opportun- 
ity for the school to use the library in 
solving the problem of the graded school 
curriculum, which leads to mechanical 
work on the part of the pupil, rather than 
intellectual effort. Some of the subjects 
might well be transferred from the 
course of study and incorporated in the 
course of reading. Dr Johnston urged 
that librarians be made members of 
school board and school officers mem- 
bers of library boards. 

A paper on ‘The drama and the 
library” was delivered by Howard J. 
Savage of Harvard University. The dra- 
ma league of Boston is active in bulletin 
service and various advisory functions. 
Membership in the league is open to li- 
braries. The privilege carries with it 
the right to keep on file all the publica- 
tions of the league but not to post them. 

Dr Wadlin of the Boston public li- 
brary opened the reports from various 
libraries on “Work with schools,” fol- 
lowed by Miss Putnam of Uxbridge, 
Miss Henry of Attleboro and Miss Kirk- 
land of Lexington. 

Following the meeting at Haverhill, 
the Free library commission of Massa- 
chusetts held a conference at Haverhill. 
Visiting librarians were guests, and the 
meetings were marked with active dis- 
cussion by many of the visitors. 

The Haverhill library was opened for 
study as to its practical workings during 
the time. 

Miss Zaidee Brown, agent of the com- 
mission, in an address on “Library trus- 
tees and their opportunity,” emphasized 
the power which they have through the 
library of making or destroying the ideals 
of coming generations. A question-box 
conducted by Miss Brown brought out 
helpful discussions on the subjects of 
fines and Sunday openings. 

Miss Winchell of Manchester, N. H., 
discussed the successful neighborhood li- 
brary meetings held in New Hampshire, 
which had had gratifying results, espe- 
cially for small libraries. 
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Miss Tillinghast gave a_ practical 
demonstration of such book-mending as 
could be done in a small library. 

The conference closed with a notice 
by Mr Moulton of Haverhill on “Recent 
reference books for small libraries.” 


Massachusetts.— [he fall meeting of the 
Old Colony -library club was held in 
Middleboro, Mass., on Thursday, No- 
vember 21. Mr W. H. Southworth in 
his address of welcome gave a short 
history of the Middleboro library. Mary 
L. Lamprey of North Easton read a 
paper on some recent books of import- 
ance noting especially those on social 
hygiene. 

Clara A. Brett, of the Brockton pub- 
lic library, was in charge of the ques- 
tion box. 

John Grant Moulton’s paper, “The 
public library as related to other edu- 
cational and social work,” occupied the 
afternoon session. Mr Moulton consid- 
ered that the library should be active 
along the lines of recreation, education, 
and social service. 

NELLIE THOMAS, Secretary. 

Michigan.—At a meeting of the Up- 
per Peninsula education association, at 
Iron Mountain in October, through the 
friends of the state board of library 
commissions, library matters were 
brought to the attention of teachers. 

Edna Whiteman of the Carnegie li- 
brary training school for children’s li- 
brarians, Pittsburgh, gave an address on 
“Story telling for children.” 

A round table held by library workers 
from the Upper Peninsula resulted in an 
organization in connection with the 
annual meeting of the educational asso- 
ciation. 

At the regular meeting of the library 
section of the association, addresses 
were made on “The library and_ the 
child,” by Miss Whiteman of Pitts- 
burgh; “The school library, how to get 
and use it,’ Samuel H. Ranck of Grand 
Rapids; “Dramatization in the upper 
grades,” by Alice Robie of Ironwood. 
Miss Hill of the Northern state Normal 
school library, Marquette, presided. At 
one of the general sessions Mr Ranck 


of Grand Rapids addressed the teachers 
on “The best of public library service in 
every school in the state.” 

The State board of library commis- 
sioners had a very attractive and in- 
structive exhibition in the high school 
building. 

Minnesota.— [he annual meeting of the 
Minnesota library association was held 
in Faribault, October 2-4. The regis- 
tered attendance was 67. The interests 
of the small library had the right of way, 
the $1,000'a year library being the 
measure. Some of the conclusions 
reached were as follows: Re-binding 
was favored, rather than replacing with 
the Grosset and Dunlap books; the duty 
of “city fathers” to recognize the possi- 
bilities and limitations of small libraries. 
It was recommended that a law be 
passed requiring librarians to attend 
state meetings, expenses paid and a sub- 
stitute supplied; also that librarians 
should have two, and if possible, three 
weeks’ vacation, with salary. 

The A. L. A. representative was Dr 
Arthur E. Bostwick, who spoke on “The 
advertisement of ideas.” He said the 
library was a public utility, with other 
utilities, and should be treated as such 
in the matter of advertising. The dis- 
tribution made by libraries are ideas. 
We need history, biography and travel 
presented acceptably; therefore authors 
should be labored with. The speaker ad- 
vocated show windows in the library. 
Books should be seen from the street. 
Anything which advertises helps for- 
ward the library. 

The subject of county libraries and 
co-operation with county teachers, 
granges, literary clubs, etc., was pre- 
sented. 

The libraries of the state institutions 
were represented by the libraries for the 
blind, for delinquent children, the state 
training school for the feeble-minded, 
the school for the deaf and public school 
libraries. 

The relation of schools and libraries 
was presented by Miss Wilson, state su- 
pervisor of school libraries, by Miss 
Ackerman of Cannon Falls and Miss 
Hutchinson of Minneapolis. 
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Reference work was presented by 
Miss Lewis, Miss Howe and Miss Fir- 
kins. The latter made the plea for the 
dictionary catalog, followed by Miss 
Clapp of the Minneapolis public library. 

Miss Pringle of the State commission 
reviewed the work of the traveling li- 
braries. 

The municipal reference department 
of the Minneapolis public library was 
presented by Miss Schain of that de- 
partment. The value of special libraries 
was presented by several in charge of 
such collections. 

The Fairibault people were most kind 
in offering recreation and courtesies to 
the visitors. 

Miss Bascom, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, gave the evening address on 
“Book skimming.” 

Dr Weigle of Carlton college dis- 
cussed “The librarian as a teacher.” 

The committee on legislation made the 
following recommendation: An annual 
tax levy of not more than three mills; 
a law authorizing county and township 
extension, providing for a definite tax 
levy and a definite mode of procedure; 
that the school law be amended to au- 
thorize school boards to house school 
libraries in public libraries, when bet- 
ter administration can thus be obtained, 
and to authorize the centralization of 
rural school libraries in the county li- 
brary; that the association support any 
measure for the better housing of the 
Historical library and Library commis- 
sion. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, J. T. Gerould, State university 1i- 
brary; vice-president, Harriet Howe, 
Minneapolis public library; secretary- 
treasurer, Arabel Martin, Minneapolis 
public library. 

Nebraska—The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Nebraska library associ- 
ation was held in Lincoln, October 30- 
31, 1912. 

At the first session the president spoke 
of the growth of the public libraries in 
Nebraska in the last 20 years and of 
the fact that one charter member had 
attended every meeting in that time. 


A survey of Nebraska libraries was 
given by Miss Templeton showing 92 li- 
braries in the state and only four towns 
of any size without libraries. Nebras- 
ka has more libraries according to the 
population than any other state. She 
spoke of the very flexible state law and 
of the township libraries and of the 
splendid outlook for 1913. 

Miss Florence Waugh told of the 
progress made by the State institution 
libraries, Nebraska being unique in that 
she is the only state having an appro- 
priation for the upkeep of institutional 
libraries. At this point an invitation was 
extended to the association to vist two 
of its institution libraries later. 

These visits proved to be the drawing 
card of the entire association meeting. 
At both places the association was de- 
lightfully entertained. At the peniten- 
tiary the convict librarian showed by 
his figures of 281 readers out of 375 
prisoners, by a circulation of 1,062 books 
a month and by the immaculate condi- 
tion of the library books, what can be 
done by intelligent and careful guidance 
in reading. At the Orthopedic hospital 
a little crippled girl and a little crippled 
boy showed with great pride the beauti- 
fully arranged books on the shelves and 
the artistic posters in the pleasant 
library room. This little girl told in a 
very pleasing manner the story, “In the 
desert of waiting,” showing what a help 
she must be to her crippled companions. 

Miss Lutie Stearns of the Wisconsin 
free library commission gave a very in- 
teresting talk on “The library’s place in 
a social survey.” She commented on the 
fact that in the recent survey made at 
Pittsburgh of educational factors, the 
public library was absolutely omitted. 
She explained a very interesting chart 
showing the educational value of social 
institutions among which was the pub- 
lic library. At the evening meeting Miss 
Stearns gave a very interesting and in- 
structive paper, “The library militant.” 
This was followed by a social hour which 
gave the members a better chance to be- 
come acquainted. 

On Thursday at 9 a. m. a fine demon- 
stration of library methods was very 
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largely attended by the librarians from 
the small libraries. For librarians of 
larger libraries there was a round-table 
discussion on problems of the school 
and larger libraries led by Dr W. K. 
Jewett. 

At 2 p. m. the meeting opened with 
a roll call of the libraries of the State. 
Response was made with short reports 
giving interesting items and problems pe- 
culiar to local libraries and how they 
were solved. It was encouraging to note 
that almost without exception an in- 
crease of circulation was reported and 
in many towns an increased appropria- 
tion. 

Miss Madeline Hillis of the Omaha 
public library gave a paper on “Popular 
non-fiction.” She gave an annotated list 
of books which had proved popular and 
was designed to help purchase in smaller 
libraries. 

Miss Zora Shields of the Omaha high- 
school gave a masterly paper on “For- 
eign literature in translation.” This cov- 
ered the field in a splendid and thorough 
manner including Danish, Swedish, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish novelists. 


BLANCHE Hammonpn, Sec. 

New York.— A library club in connec- 
tion with the Rochester public library 
was organized November 1. The program 
for the evening consisted of a brief out- 
line of the history of the A. L. A. by 
Lois Reed of the University of Roches- 
ter, an account of the Ottawa meeting by 


Miss Zachert of the Rochester public | 


library, a review of the work of the New 
York library association by Miss 
Weaver of the high school, and a resumé 
of the Niagara Falls meeting by Miss 
Gleason of the Mechanics institute. Mr 
Yust, who had attended the dedication 
of the New York education building at 
Albany, reviewed the history of the de- 
partment of education and the board of 
regents. 

The club will be called the Rochester 
district library club, will hold five meet- 
ings a year and the dues will be 50 cents 
a year. 

The officers for the incoming year are, 
president, William F. Yust, Rochester 
public library ; vice-president, Anne Col- 


lins, Reynolds library; secretary-treas- 
urer, Ethel F. Sayre, Rochester theologi- 
cal seminary. 

Two definite lines of work were 
adopted, one, the compilation of a union 
list of periodicals in the various libraries 
in .the city, both complete and partial 
sets to be included, and the other, a com- 
pilation of valuable works of reference 
and useful sets contained in the differ- 
ent libraries of the city. 

ErHet F. Sayre, 
Secretary-treasurer. 
Atlantic City meeting, 1913. 

The seventeenth annual joint meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania library club and 
the New Jersey library association will 
be held, as usual, at the Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 28— 
March 1, 1913; full details of the pro- 
gramme to be sent out later. 

JEAN E. GRAFFEN, 
Secretary, P. L. A. 





Library Schools 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh training 

school for children’s librarians 

On Saturday evening, November 2, 
the staff of the Carnegie library gave 
their first “library party” in honor of the 
Training School for children’s librarians. 
The opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the members of the staff was highly 
appreciated by the guests. 

Mary E. Downey, resident director 
of the Chautauqua library school, lec- 
tured before the school on November 20. 

Richard Wyche, organizer and presi- 
dent of the National story tellers’ 
league of America, told the story of 
“St. Francis of Assisi” to the school on 
November 25. On November 27 he told 
“Hiawatha,” afterward giving an “Uncle 
Remus” story, “just for fun.” 

William R. Watson, formerly librarian 
of the San Francisco library, lectured 
on “California county libraries” on No- 
vember 29. 

Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, in- 
structor in school of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and a member of the 
staff of lecturers of the Training school, 
gave 10 lectures on story telling during 
the week beginning December 9. 
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University of Illinois 

During the months of November and 
December, the University of Illinois Li- 
brary school was fortunate in the pres- 
ence of several visiting lecturers. 

Miss Mary Eileen Ahern of Pustic 
LiBRARIES, opened the lecture course for 
the academic year of 1912-13 on Novem- 
ber 12 and 13. Miss Ahern spoke be- 
fore the members of the school and the 
faculty, and most of the library staff, on 
“Some essentials in librarianship,” and 
the talks were, as Miss Ahern’s talks al- 
ways are, a source of renewed interest 
and inspiration. During Miss Ahern’s 
visit, the Library School faculty gave a 
dinner in her honor at the University 
club. Covers were laid for about a 
dozen. 

Mr George B. Utley, executive of- 
ficer of the American library associa- 
tion, visited the school on December 2, 
3, giving two lectures on those dates. 
The subject of Mr Utley’s lecture on the 
afternoon of December 2 was the “Work 
and function of the American library 
association.” Mr Utley dwelt particu- 
larly upon the various methods by which 
the American library association may be 
of service to librarians of public libra- 
ries. On December 3, Mr Utley spoke 
along an entirely different line, his ad- 
dress being entitled “Complexity in sim- 
plicity.” The lecture included many help- 
ful and interesting suggestions. 

Miss Mary B. Lindsay, librarian of 
the Evanston (Illinois) public library, 
lectured before the school and staff on 
December 17. Miss Lindsay chose for 
her subject, “The work of the Evans- 
ton public library,” and gave a most inter- 
esting description of her library and the 
excellent work which it is doing among 
its constituents. 

The Library club, composed of the 
members of the University of Illinois 
library school, faculty, staff and resident 
alumni, held its December meeting on the 
evening of Monday, December 2, at the 
residence of Mr and Mrs F. K. W. 
Drury. The meeting was in the nature 
of a house warming as Mr and Mrs 
Drury have recently moved into their 


new home, built during the past summer. 
As the date of the meeting coincided with 
the date of Mr Utley’s visit, he was the 
guest of honor on the occasion. Be- 
tween 60 and 70 members were present. 
The speaker of the evening was Profes- 
sor Thomas Edward Oliver of the de- 
partment of romance languages of the 
University of Illinois. Dr Oliver spoke 
at length and most interestingly regard- 
ly several large reference libraries in Eu- 
rope which he had visited, and of which 
he had made considerable use during his 
recent Sabbatical year. 
Alumni notes 

Clara Ricketts, B. L. S. 1911, has been 
appointed to a position in the Order de-: 
partment of the University of Illinois 
library. 

Honor Plummer, B. L. S. 1912, has 
been appointed to a position on the staff 
of the Public library, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Anne D. Swezey, B. L. S. 1903, who 
for nearly three years has been librarian 
of the East Chicago and Indiana Har- 
bor public libraries, has resigned her po- 
sition to accept the librarianship of the 
Salem, Oregon, public library. Miss 
Swezey is a distinct loss to the library in- 
terests in the Middle-West, and Oregon 
is to be congratulated upon securing so 
able, efficient, and enthusiastic a worker. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant Director. 
New York state library 

The alumni association has added to 
the collection of portraits of noted libra- 
rians framed portraits of Dr A. R. Spof- 
ford, Dr W. F. Poole and Frederick M. 
Crunden. These are uniform in size 
and style with the portraits of Mr Dewey, 
Mrs Fairchild and C. A. Cutter which 
were previously given by the association. 
The class of 1901 has given as its second 
picture of noted library buildings a large 
wall picture of Columbia University 
library. The money given by the class 
of 1910 has been used for a set of dishes 
toward the completion of the tea service 
owned by the school. 

Prof Lucy M. Salmon of Vassar col- 
lege gave two lectures on December 4 
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and 5. The first dealt with “The college 
library from the faculty point of view” 
the second was devoted to “Historical 
works for the public library.” At the 
close of Prof Salmon’s first lecture she 
was tendered an informal reception by 
the 10 Vassar graduates in the school 
or on the staff of the State library. 

Sarah B. Askew, organizer of the New 
Jersey public library commission, gave 
her lectures on “The point of contact” 
and “The work of a library organizer,” 
December 9 and 10. At the close of Miss 
Askew’s first lecture, Mary E. Downey, 
president of the Ohio library association, 
who was visiting the school, made a few 
remarks supplementing Miss Askew’s 
talk. A tea in one of the lecture rooms 
gave both students and faculty an oppor- 
tunity to meet Miss Askew and Miss 
Downey. 

The following subjects for original 
bibliographies have. been selected by the 
class of 1913: 

Georgia Benedict, ’12, Index to the Best 
book lists of the New York state library. 

Leslie E. Bliss. Industrial phases of con- 
vict labor. 

Edith M. Clement. Reference on commer- 
cial subjects for secondary schools. 

William N. Daniells. Animals in folklore 
and fiction. 

J. Howard Dice. 
dinck, Massenet, 
Saint-Saens. 

Charles E. Graves. Bird songs in North 
America (except Mexico). 

Eva W. Graves. Popular botany. 

Edith M. Grout. Causes and nature of pau- 
perism and defectiveness and means of 
overcoming them. 

Charles F. McCombs. The “Génie du Chris- 
tianisme” of Chateaubriand and “De 1’Al- 
lemagne” of Mme. de Stael with special 
reference to the origins of the French ro- 
mantic movement. 

Josephine T. Sackett. Popular amusements, 
sociologically considered. 

Raymond L. Walkley. Relation of second- 
ary schools to colleges and higher educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Harold L. Wheeler. 
fiction. 

These members of the class have elected 

“community studies” of the following cities: 

Mary’ ‘H. Davis, Chester, Pa. 

Willard P. Lewis, Springfield, Mass. 

Henry N. Sanborn, Manchester, N. H. 


F. K. WALrTrErR. 


Modern opera: Humper- 
Leoncavallo, Mascagni, 


School and college 


Pratt institute 

The December meeting of the Long 
Island library club was held at the Pratt 
Institute library on December 5. Com- 
mittees of the students acted as ushers, 
conducting the visitors to the exhibitions 
on view in the building. The address of 
the evening was by Prof Henry F. Os- 
born, president of the Natural History 
museum of New York, on “Recent de- 
velopments in the theory of evolution.” 
This was of special value to library stu- 
dents, as Prof Osborn dwelt on the ef- 
fect of recent discoveries upon the stand- 
ing of the earlier literature of evolution, 
and also as he evaluated the recent liter- 
ature on the subject. 

The students attended a very interest- 
ing session of the Hoe sale on Tuesday 
evening, November 19. A group of im- 
portant manuscripts were sold, and the 
prices paid for them brought a realiz- 
ing sense of what it means to be a biblio- 
phile. A study of the catalog also re- 
vealed the practical value of the course 
in technical French which the class has 
been pursuing this term. 

The school had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to a very practical talk on December 
3 on the administrative problems of the 
small library from Mrs Frances Rath- 
bone Coe, formerly librarian of the East 
Orange public library. Mrs Coe em- 
phasized particularly the human side of 
the relations between the librarian and 
the staff. 

John Cotton Dana, librarian of the 
Newark public library, lectured before 
the school on December 10. His talk 
ranged over a variety of topics, among 
them the interest of the library in good 
printing, and the relation of the library 
to the museums and to city planning. 
The apprentice class of the Brooklyn 
public library attended both of these lec- 


tures. 
Alumni notes 


Susan R. Clendenin, 1901 and 1904, is 
cataloging the Lambert collection of Lin- 
coln and Thackeray books and manu- 
scripts at Germantown, Pa. 

Alta B. Claflin, 1903, has been made 
assistant at the Western Reserve His- 
torial Society library, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Public 


Jessie Sibley, 1906, has charge of the 
children’s room in the main building of 
the New York public library. Her ap- 
pointment took effect on January 1. 

Ada M. McCormick, of the class of 
1912, has charge of the new business and 
municipal department of the Public li- 
brary at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
Simmons college 
Alumni notes 

Gertrude L. Allison, ’07, has become 
an assistant in the Andover-Harvard 
Theological library. 

Theresa C. Stuart, ’08, is cataloging 
the private library of Governor Hill of 
Augusta, Me. 

Abbie F. Gammons, ’10, is now at the 
Boston Athenaeum. 

Abbie L. Allen, ’11, is a member of 
the staff of the library of Meadville, Pa., 
Theological school. 

Dorothy C. Nunn, 711, has taken 
charge of the South Salem branch of 
the Salem public library. 

Mabel Eaton, A.B., ’11-’12, is an as- 
sistant in the cataloging department of 
the University of Chicago. 

Eva E. Malone, A.M., ’11-’12, has 
joined the cataloging force of the Pub- 
lic library of St. Louis. 

Blanche H. Smith, A.B., ’11-’12, is 
an assistant in Radcliffe college library. 

Laura M. Stealey, A.B., ’11-’12, is on 
the cataloging staff of the Public library 
of St. Louis. 

Elsie Hatch, special, 12, is an as- 
sistant in the Public library of Melrose, 
Mass. 

Isabel MacCarthy, special, 12, is in 
charge of the periodical reading room of 
Columbia university. 

H. Mary Spangler, special, ’12, has 
been made librarian of the public high- 
school of Hartford, Ct. 

Mary E. Rossins 


Syracuse university 
The following lectures on the bibli- 
ography of special subjects have been 
_ given before the senior class: 
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Dr E. P. Tanner on “American his- 
tory”; Dr E. E. Sperry on “Mediaeval 
and modern European history”; S. S. 
Laucks on “Political science”; T. P. 
Oakley, two lectures on “Ancient his- 
tory”; Dr J. R. Street, Dean of the 
Teacher’s college, on the “Psychology 
of pedagogy”; Dr A. S. Hurst on the 
“History of pedagogy”; Dr P. A. Par- 
sons on “Sociology.” 

On Dec. 6, the junior class visited 
the Solvay public library. 

On Dec. 9, through the courtesy of the 
Syracuse Advertising Men’s club, the 
school was invited to attend a lecture by 
C. W. Dearden, advertising manager of 


_the Strathmore Paper Co. of Mitten- 


eague, Mass. It consisted of an instruc- 
tive talk on the art of paper making illus- 
trated by a series of films and motion 
pictures. 

Alumni notes 

Lura Slaughter, ’08, has resigned her 
position as cataloger in the St. Louis 
public library to become librarian of the 
Spencer (Ind.) public library. 

Edna Brand, B. L. E., 12, has resigned 
from the Syracuse university library to 
accept the position of cataloger of the 
Houston lyceum and Carnegie library 
association, Houston, Texas. Minnie 
Lewis, 09, succeeds Miss Brand. 

Adah Thomlinson, ’11, has resigned 
from the New York public library to be- 
come assistant children’s librarian of the 
Bushwick branch of the Brooklyn public 
library. Mary J. SIBLEY, 

Director. 


University of Wisconsin 

The usual fall schedule has been car- 
ried out without interruption. Follow- 
ing the calendar of the University no re- 
cess was granted at Thanksgiving, but a 
longer vacation will be given at the holi- 
days. The following special lectures 
have been given before the school: 

How history is written—Dr Thwaites. 

Source material in history, illustrated with 
the Draper collection of manuscripts—Dr 
Thwaites 

Evaluation of books in American history 
—Dr Fish, of the history department. 

Library milestones—Miss Ahern 
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The librarian who reads—Miss Ahern. 

Socialistic movement—Dr McCarthy. 

Efficiency in library work—Dr W. H. Al- 
len, of the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
N. Y. City. 

Library spirit—Miss Stearns. 

Publications of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany—H. W. Wilson. 

Work with the Mountain whites—Miss 
Eve Newman, Hindman, Kentucky. 

On November 18, a reception was 
given at the rooms of the school by the 
Wellesley club of Madison for Miss Ellen 
F. Pendleton, president of Wellesley col- 
lege. Miss Pendleton spoke briefly to 
the members of the club and the students 
on scholarship and loyalty. 


At the close of the course in Parlia- 
mentary practice, the formal organiza- 
tion of the class of 1913 was made and 
the following officers elected: President, 
Mrs Elizabeth S. Koelker; vice-presi- 
dent, Marion E. Frederickson; secretary, 
Helen D. Graves; treasurer, Leila A. 
James. 

Alumni notes 

Madalene S. Hillis, 08, has been made 
head of the reading room, Omaha public 
library. 

Florence C. Farnham, ’09, is acting- 
librarian at Antigo, Wis. 

Eugenia J. Marshall, 09, was married 
in October to Dr Warren R. Rainey, 
Salem, Il. 

Marie Minton, 710, was married on 
November 12 to Thomas J. George, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 

Bertha R. Bergold, ’11, resigned her 
position at Springfield, IIl., to accept a 
similar one as assistant in the Superior 
(Wis.) public library. 

Florence E. Dunton, ’11, resigned her 
position at Miami university to become 
assistant cataloger in the Wisconsin His- 
torical library, Madison. 


Pauline J. Fihe, ’11, for the past year 
in the cataloging and reference depart- 
ment, Cincinnati public library, has been 
appointed librarian of one of the branch 
libraries in the same city. 

Beulah Mumm, ’11, has resigned her 
position at Sedalia, Mo., to join her par- 
ents in Sacramento, Cal. 


Alice M. Farquahar, 712, accepted a 
position in the Humboldt Park branch, 
Chicago public library, commencing 
November 1. 

Florence H. Davis, ’12, has a position 
in the library of the department of agri- 
culture, Washington. 

Ottlie Liedloff, ’12, has accepted the 
librarianship of the St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Normal school. 

Elizabeth C. Ronan, 712, was unable 
to undertake the librarianship of the 
Fargo (N. D.) public library, owing to 
the illness of her mother. She has ac- 
cepted a temporary position in the State 
library at Lansing, Mich. 





A preliminary number of Jnterna- 
tional Notes and Queries, as a supple- 
ment to the Magazine of History, has 
been distributed. Investigators, biblio- 
graphers and librarians are interested 
in the project, and the publication has 
been undertaken by William Abbott, 410 
East Thirty-second st., New York, U. 
S. A., and the editorship by Eugene F. 
MacPike, 135 Park Row, Chicago, U. 
>... 

The subscription price in the United 
States and Canada will be $2.20 a year; 
in other countries $2.50 a year, post paid. 

The scheme was set forth at length by 
Mr MacPike in the Dial, July 16, 1912. 
An advisory board of editors will be 
formed, international in character. 

An earnest effort will be made to an- 
swer all reasonable questions that would 
come naturally before any reference de- 
partment. 

In addition to the notes and queries 
in English, the international language, 
Ido, will be used. Following the prece- 
dence of Die Briicke of Munich and the 
Finsen Institute of Copenhagen, the 
contents of each issue will be arranged 
by subjects according to the decimal 
classification. 

Mr MacPike asks for criticism and 
suggestion, either specific or general. 

There has been a demand and oppor- 
tunity for such a publication and Pus- 
Lic LipraRIEs will be glad to see the 
undertaking succeed. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Etta M. Clark, formerly librarian of 
Middlebury college, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, is in charge of the recataloging 
of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy library. 

Mrs Abba Doten Chamberlin, the 
ever-active, original librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Pomfret, Vt., has estab- 
lished a women’s branch, to balance the 
men’s branch, in a store. 


The school superintendent has a branch 
library, also, with phonograph records 
of good music. 

The report of the Vermont library 
commission shows an activity on the 
part of the commission in holding pub- 
lic meetings in the interest of library 
extension in the small towns throughout 
the state. The results are spoken of 
as wholly satisfactory in the co-opera- 
tion between libraries and schools, and 
an increased interest in the communi- 
ties where the meetings have been held. 

Central Atlantic 

Ground was broken for a branch li- 
brary in Elizabeth, N. J., on November 
13. The branch is to be known as the 
Liberty Square branch. 

The James Queen Memorial library 
was opened as a branch of the Free li- 
brary of Philadelphia on December 12, 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

Irene A. Hackett, Pratt ’97, librarian 
of the Public library at New Castle, Pa., 
has been made librarian of the Public 
library at Englewood, N. J., and began 
work there January 1. 

Frances K. Ray, N. Y. S. L. S., ’00, 
has been promoted to the position of 
medical librarian of the New York state 
library. Since September, 1903, Miss 
Ray has served as general assistant in the 
state library and has had experience in 
the work of the medical library. 

A rare volume, containing the auto- 
graphs of all the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was presented to 
the Congressional library by J. Pierpont 
Morgan on November 20. This set of 
original manuscripts is one of the few 


complete collections in existence. The 


volume is sumptuously bound. 


The directors of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Binghamton, N. Y., have given its li- 
brary of more than 4,000 volumes to the 
Public library of that city; this, not be- 
cause the association library had lost 
its value, but because the association 
was impressed with the value of the li- 
brary service of Binghamton and 
thought the association itself would re- 
ceive better service thus than under its 
own administration. 

William Reed Eastman, after 20 years 
of continuous service in behalf of the 
libraries of New York state, has pre- 
sented his resignation as chief of edu- 
cational extension in the New York 
state library to take effect December 31, 
1912. With cordial expressions of re- 
gret and high regard for distinguished 
service he has rendered the state, the 
resignation has been accepted by the 
Educational Department. 

The library system of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., completed its fifteenth year in De- 
cember, 1912. Its record in extension 
is one of which it may well be proud. 
Beginning with a few books in tempor- 
ary quarters, with three persons and 
$5,000, the library has developed until 
it now consists of 28 branches, three 
stations, an administrative department 
and a department of traveling libraries, 
a library for the blind and eight deposit 
stations. Its staff numbers 350 persons, 
its circulation reaches more than 4,000,- 
000v. The appropriation for the library 
in 1912 was $417,088. The number of 
readers has reached about 300,000. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Passaic, N. J., records a circula- 
tion for home use of 213,613v. A nota- 
ble record is that which sets out the 
aim of the year to have been the im- 
provement of physical conditions in the 
library, rather than much extension 
work; a re-arrangement of records, re- 
binding and discarding old volumes. 
Many books which had not been off the 
shelves for 10 or more years were 
culled out and disposed of where they 
would be more useful. 
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The work of the Reade Memorial li- 
brary shows a change in the circulation, 
indicating that the foreign people who, 
a short time ago, read only books in 
their own languages, now call for Eng- 
lish books. The foreign circulation is 


- slightly decreased and the English has 


increased. 

Clubs in’ connection with the library 
have been kept up with a growing in- 
terest. 

A course in general literature has been 
followed by the staff during the winter. 


The National library for the blind, 
made possible in Washington, D. C., by a 
gift from Mrs. R. McManes Colfell of 
Philadelphia, was opened Dec. 10. In 
addition to library and other privileges, 
the institution is provided with printing 
presses which will be operated by blind 
persons and the output will be books and 
pamphlets for the blind. 


The salaries of the members of the 
staff of the Queens Borough (N. Y.) 
public libraries has been substantially in- 
creased. Grade A has been raised from 
$900 to $1,200; grade B, $720 to $900; 
grade C, $660 to $720 and in the un- 
graded class the increase will be from 
$480 to $660. 


The annual report of the District of 
Columbia public library records a cir- 
culation of 650,527 v., an increase of 8 
per cent and of 54,568 mounted pictures, 
an increase of 30 per cent. The distri- 
bution agencies used numbered 158, the 
registered borrowers 45,042, and the 
book stock, 144,476 v. 

The new Takoma Park branch was 
opened during the year, but is now 
closed three days a week, as the Con- 
gressional appropriation ($1,560) is but 
4 per cent of the cost of the building 
($40,000) and entirely inadequate to 
keep it open full time. Appropriations 
for the entire library are $4,000 smaller 
the present year than last year. 

The library trustees have passed re- 
solutions postponing the establishment 
of further branches until Congress by 
appropriations strengthens the main 


library organization by the provision of a 
larger and better paid force. 


The Comptroller of the Treasury has 
decided that the library may continue to 
expend the moneys collected from fine, 
duplicate collection, etc., as in the past. 

The annual report of the New York 
School of Philanthropy library, Russell 
Sage Foundation, shows a gain of 73 
per cent over the circulation of the pre- 
vious year. A corresponding gain in 
the quantity and quality of the refer- 
ence work done is also noted. ’ 

The collection now numbers about 
10,000 bound volumes, and _ 15,000 
pamphlets divided into three general 
classes: general books, serial publica- 
tions, including federal, state, institu- 
tional and conference reports, and pe- 
riodicals. The library has especially 
valuable files of proceedings of inter- 
national conferences. About 1,600v. 
were added during the last year. 
ing schemes of the library, the picture 
collections, all exhibitions held in the 
library, special bulletins, placards, prep- 

Seven bulletins on social subjects 
were issued as follows: 

Farm colonies for vagrants and convicts. 

Vocational guidance; 

Selected list of books on social subjects 
published in 1911;. 

Juvenile delinquency—Causes and 
ment; 

Social aspects of town planning; 


Improved housing; 
Feeble-minded children—Education and 


training. 

The report lays special emphasis on 
the recataloging of the entire library 
which was begun on Nov. 1, 1912, and 
which the librarian hopes to finish with- 
in the next 12 months. 

Central 

Ruth Knowlton, for some time librar- 
ian of Clarinda, Ia., has resigned her 
position on account of ill health. 

Stella Wiley, librarian at Grinnel 
City (Ia.) library, has resigned her po- 
sition to become librarian of Hibbing, 
Minn. 

Julia F. Carter, Pratt ’06, has been 
appointed librarian of the Perkins chil- 
dren’s library, Public library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Cleveland public library has op- 

ened a municipal reference room in con- 


treat- 














Public 


nection with the city authorities in the 
city hall. 

Henry N. Sanborn, N. Y. S. L. S., 713, 
left the school, December 1, to accept the 
position of librarian of the University 
club, Chicago. 

Alice D. McKee, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 
L. S., 05, has been appointed assistant 
cataloger in the Ohio state university 
library, Columbus. 

Reba Davis, Illinois, ’11, for the past 
year librarian at Spencer, Ind., has been 
appointed to the charge of the traveling 
library department of the Iowa library 
commission. 

Margaret Palmer, for some time li- 
brarian at Rochester, Minn., and for the 
past four years librarian at Hibbing, 
Minn., has resigned her position and 
will take a vacation of several months 
before resuming library work. 


A new assistant in the Public library 
of St. Joseph, Mo., has been appointed, 
to have charge of the general advertis- 
aration of special lists of books for the 
newspapers and kindred work. Helen 
Pfeiffer of Wisconsin, ’12, has been ap- 
pointed to the position. 

An interesting experiment is being 
tried by the Public library board of In- 
dianola, Iowa. At a recent meeting of 
the board it was unanimously voted that 
the different members of the board in 
turn should contribute “Notes for the city 
press.” The first article was contributed 
by Prof E. A. Jenner, in which he points 
out the ways the library can be useful 
in searching for different kinds of infor- 
mation. 

The Public library of Sioux City, Ia., 
has received one of the circulating li- 
braries of 50 v. of Swedish books from 
the King Oscar society in Stockholm. 
This society is kept up by men and wo- 
men for the purpose of sending books to 
Swedish settlers in foreign countries. 
There is a yearly membership fee of 
$1.50 and a life membership costs $27. 
Each library costs approximately $67.50. 
Anyone paying for an entire library is 
honored by having the library named for 
him. The library just received by Sioux 
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City is the gift of Mrs Ida von Hosten 
of Upsala, Sweden. The collection com- 
prises 20 v. of fiction, 11 of poetry, 9 of 
history and biography, and 10 on various 
subjects. 

The Public library of St. Joseph, Mo., 
recently had an exhibit at the Pure Food 
show in that city. In a booth, a number 
of books were displayed, with many pla- 
cards, signs, pictures, etc. A number 
of electric lights and electrical appli- 
ances were grouped around good books 
on electricity. A red light flashed out 
the sign, “With every flash you lose 
an opportunity to improve yourself at 
your public library.” Under the ques- 
tion, “Does the library have practical 
books?” was the electric sign which 
flashed “Yes.” A motor running a dy- 
namo flashed a little electric bulb, on 
which was a placard which said, “Elec- 
tricity creates power and produces re- 
sults. So does knowledge.” 

South 

Mrs J. S. Hamm has been elected li- 
brarian of the new public library soon 
to be opened in Meridian, Miss. 

Jennie M. Flexner, Western Reserve, 
09, who has been connected with the 
catalog department of the Louisville 
public library, has been promoted to the 
head of the circulating department. 

Bernice W. Bell, Pittsburgh ’11, who 
has been connected with the children’s 
department, has been elected to the head 
of the same. 

West 

Margaret George Bell, N. Y. S. L. S., 
1909-1910, formerly assistant in the 
Walker branch of the Municipal public 
library, was married June 21 to Henry 
Harris Corson, Jr. Their present home 
is at Helena, Montana. 

The Public library of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, opened its first branch library Dec. 
2 with about 2,100 books, in two rooms 
on the ground floor of a new department 
store. The branch is intended to supply 
with books the citizens living beyond a 
viaduct which separates the west side 
from the main part of the city. 

’ The report of the Nebraska library 
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commission records 91 libraries in that 
state, 68 of which are supported by taxes, 
and 23 by subscription. Only three 
towns of over 2,000 inhabitants in the 
state are without libraries. The work of 
the traveling library department in- 
creased 32 per cent over the previous re- 
port. There are now 10,046 volumes in 
the commission work. 
Pacific coast 

Melvin E. Dodge, for some time sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, San 
Francisco, has been appointed reference 
librarian in the California state library. 


Canada 

The Public library of Toronto has is- 
sued a list of books printed in languages 
other than English, to be found in the 
circulating department of that library. 
There are books in French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Yiddish, Hebrew, Danish, 
Dutch, Greek, Hungarian, Latin, Rus- 
sian, Swedish and Esperanto. 


Foreign 

Arthur W. K. Miller has been ap- 
pointed keeper of printed books at the 
British Museum, in the place of the late 
Dr G. K. Fortescue. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Osaka, Japan, records the num- 
ber of volumes in the library, 90,433; 
number of readers, 155,280; books is- 
sued for hall use, 423,105; for home 
use, 413,648. Of these, 64,533 were 
tead by children, of which 9,121 were 
boys and 2,092 were girls. 

The annual report of the Public library 
vf the city of Leeds, England, records an 
aggregate issue of 1,415,910v.; 258,464v. 
were issued from main library for home 
use; volumes issued in the branch libra- 
ries, 871,139; the number of volumes on 
the shelves, 305,440; borrowers, 33,663. 

A number of noteworthy additions 
were made to the library, and several ex- 
hibits were held in the reference library. 
Textile trades, leather and building in- 
dustries, past coronations of kings and 
queens of England, centenary of Charles 
Dickens, tercentenary of the English 
Bible, were among the subjects illustrat- 
ed by exhibits. Ten evening branches in 


school rooms were opened during the 
year. The plan of using the rooms in 
the daytime for school purposes and in 
the evening for libraries, has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory. 





For Free Distribution 

The executive office of the A. L. A. 
has received from Mr W. I. Fletcher 
copies of his address, “The public - 
library in its moral and _ religious 
aspect.” Boston, 1882. 18p. A copy 
will be sent free to any address on re- 
ceipt of 2c for postage until the supplv 
is exhausted. Address American Li- 
brary Asociation, 78 East Washington 
street, Chicago, IIl. 





The H.W.Wilson Company has issued 
a small pamphlet, “Children’s books for 
Sunday School libraries.” The list was 
prepared by Miss Herberts, in charge of 
the children’s department of the Public 
library of Washington, D. C. The se- 
lections are unusually good ones and the 
little pamphlet should be helpful, not only 
for the purpose mentioned, but as a guide 
for choosing children’s books generally. 





The American Vigilance Association, 
through its library department, has pre- 
pared a list of books on “The social evil, 
and education with reference to sex,” 
which it is sending out to the public li- 
braries, with requests that the material 
be placed on the shelves, and that later 
information giving the names of the li- 
braries where the request has been ful- 
filled be sent to the association. 





An instructor in a library school asked 
her pupils to give some reasons why 
desk clerks, the librarians always in evi- 
dence, should be paid higher salaries. 
The girl thought a minute and then said 
so earnestly that everybody in the class 
turned around to look at her, “I think 
there is one unanswerable argument for 
raising the salaries of desk clerks in li- 
braries. Because—because they have to 
be so pleasant!” The answer was re- 
corded and sent to the authorities with 
the recommendation that it be acted on. 
—New York Press. 
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In Regard to the Century Dictionary 


In Pusric Lrpraries for January, 1913, appeared a letter in regard to the recently re- 
vised and enlarged edition of the Century Dictionary containing the following statement, 
which, if allowed to go uncorrected and if believed, is calculated greatly to injure the sale 
of the work: 

“The pages appear to be identical [with the original edition] with the excep- 
tion of the star. There may be minor changes in the text which are not ap- 
parent to the average reader. . . . The owners of copies of the old Century 
and the two supplementary volumes have little to gain by purchasing the new 
edition of the Century.” 


It is quite true that the pages “appear” to be identical, and indeed if they did not ap- 
pear so it would be because of a very bad job of plate changing. Nevertheless they are 
quite different, as is explained in the preface and will be further shown to any librarian 
who will permit us to lay before him the proofs of these plate changes. In several cases 
we have had this opportunity and have, we believe, perfectly satisfied the persons to 
whom we have shown them. More than 75,000 textual changes were made in the original 
plates of the Dictionary, 15,000 in the plates of the Cyclopedia of Names, and many thou- 
sands more in the plates of the Atlas. In order that librarians may get some idea of the 
number of these changes and the manner in which they were executed we are printing 
this inset. The fact is that this revision is as elaborate as any to which a dictionary had 
ever been subjected, and the owners of the original edition have a great deal to gain by 
accepting the exchange offer we are making. 

Tee CENTURY CO. 
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Reproduction of a piece of original copy showing one instance of the radical and 
important changes which appear in the new edition of the Century Dictionary. The 
writing and corrections are those of Cleveland Abbe, professor of meterology, United 
States Weather Bureau. 
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‘within the limits Phonocamptic center. See center! ee A) a" or record by means of the pho- 
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voice, + ypaupua, a writing, letter: see gram?.] 
1, A graphic character representing a sound of 
the human voice. 
It is probable that the adoption ot the oes step 
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oy n. 
phonograp! 





phonotypical 

< NL, *phonologia, < Gr. gov}, sound, voice, + 
~Aoyia, ¢ déyew, speak: see “ology.) 1. The 
science or doctrine of the sounds uttered by 
the human voice, or used in a particular lan- 
guage; phonetics.—2, That of grammar 
which treats of pronunciation. Compare or- 
thoépy.— 3, The system of sounds and of their 
combinations in a language. 


These common characteristics of the Semitic alphabets 


consist in the direction of the writing, the absence of true 
owels, the unique phonology, the number, the name: 
and the order of the “aae 


spate The a L. 159. 
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Latins mn of sound, 
Although our own writing bas reached the alphabetic 
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lace Of these on which it is produced. 2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of aA 
place. t these There isa brass cylindet, on which the wax phonegram nography, or phonetic shorthand; made in or 
special sciences is placed. e, XXXIX. 108, using phonetic shorthand: as, a i Nonographio 
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« phonography. (0) As regards or by means of the pho- 


ph. 
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graph, phonograph-y, +. t.] Af 





number 2 Vineotiona of a sonorous oy (as a 
meng or eectiag sex) in a unit of time. The 
eer form comprii pbparet us for uniformly moving 

r tape coated with black, in contact with a 

ae cate tracing-point fixed to the vibrating body. By this 
means an undulating curve is traced having a length cor- 


made by oo sounding yh = fork. By tl poppe 
of sensitized paper for the blackened tape, and a small 
mirror for the tracing- reds permanent photographic 
er gs of such curves can be made. See Savart's wheel 
rune, and siren, and compare phonewtograph. 
phonomotor (fo-nd-md‘tor), ». [< Gr. ger), 
sound, voice, + L. motor, mover: see eer 
An instrument by which the energy of sound- 
waves, as those produced by the human voice, 
may be made to perform mechanical work. 
Such an instrument invented by Ediso 
like that of a phonograph, and a diap! 
which, transmitted by means of a pa 
wheel to revolve. Compare phonoscope. 
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sound is Sear) er 
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The new matter incorporated in the plates of the Century Dictionary is shown printed in 
gray in the above reduced reproduction of a page. 
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Psychol. 
psycho]. An abbreviation of psychology. 
psychologic (si-ko-loj’ik), a. [= F. psycholo- 
gique = Sp. oon" as psycholog-y + -ic.] 
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the phenomena, or modifications, or states of the Mind, 
or Conscious-Subject, rit, or Seif, or Ego. 
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psychoscope 
and mania ha nlinelnateria, These cases issue in ree 
or in secondary dementia or imbecility of various gr 








7 W. Hamilton, y i. 
bstract psycho! sy the account of the general phe- 
nomena of the human mind, their classification, and laws. 
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[< psy- 
chological + chological manner; 
from a psye’ hologieal point of view; by psycho- 
er! methods. 
cho! logics cake loj’iks),». [Pl. of psycho- 
leyie (see -ies).] Psychology; metaphysics. 
Five thousand ae Lotare pages 
Of Ger we ‘ho 


ley, Peter Bell the Third, vi. 14. 

sychologist (si-kol’6 = F. psycholo- 

Plas poy ok a -y + ae 5 * lm w ite studies, 
writes on, or i re in psye hology. 

iz), v.; pret. and oaks py 
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sper peulations; investigate or reason psychologi- 

eully. 
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psychomachy (si-kom’ a-ki), n. (< Gr. yyo- 
paxia, despers ighting. xouaxeiv, fight to 
es death, ¢ wvyx7, soul, | + pd xeoat, fight.] 
A contlic' t of the foul with the b 
(si’k6 si), n. t Gr. wrx, 
soul, mind, + arrcia, divination. Cf. yuyouav- 
teiov, a place where the souls of the dead were 
conjured up.] 1. Divination by consulting the 
souls of the dead; neeromancy.—2. A mvste- 
rious influence of one soul upon Fatih 
psychomantie (si-k6-man’tik), a. [« psycho- 
nancy (-mant-) + -ie f or pertaining to 
psychomancy. 
psychometric (si-k6. 
ma rey “1. ert 
psychometrical (si 
psychometric, 
psychometrize (s 
pp. peychometr zed, ppr. es tctig Hs ing. 
peychomelr y + -ize.] To practise psychom- 
etry on, as a letter or photograph, 
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Atlantic Monthly, LVIIL. 592. 
sychologue (si’k6-log), ».  [¢ P. 
eft aden; < Gr. wey, soul, mind, + -70; 08, 
ev, speak: see -ology.] A psye -hologist. 
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try (si-kom‘et-ri), mn. [¢ Gr. Vani, 
renal, mind, + -xerpia, < uétpov, measure.] 1. The 
fancied to be posse ssed by some sensi- 
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be the prot: 














hutaw 6 eanaeitution, the ahachatee, 
condition, etc., of persons whose 
photographs are touched, and the 
s assoc iated with any aig e investi- 
’, Buchanan, 1 . The measure- 
= proce esses. 
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Psychomorpha (si-kO-mor’ fi . (Har- 
ris, 1839), ¢ Gr. wey7, butte: orfly (se e Pv che ) on 
nopey, form. A genus 
of bombycid moths of 
the 


R the body si 

and pilose at the apex, 
antenne 
simple in the female, 
al - tinate i Grape-vine enis (Py 
shortly pectinate in the chonierpha pt Sees 
male. 

epimenis, of North America, 

commonly called the yrape-vine epimenis, of considerable 
economic importance from the damage its larva does in 





’ 
Grape-vine Epimenis (Psychomorpha epiments). 
@, larva; 6, side view of one segment. calanced; ¢, hump on 
enth joint, enlai 


{ drawing together and destroying the terminal shoots of 


ly summer. The moth is velvety-black, 
patch on the front wings, and an orange or 
brick-red blotch on the hind wings. 
psychomotor (si’ko-m06-tor), a. [< Gr. 
soul, mind, + L. motor, mover. ] pisiainite’s ee 
such mental action as induces museular con- 
traction. — Psychomotor centers, the areas of the cor- 
ex the pod oan ape | related to mus- 
Paycho bers, the 4 
i ‘d nent tne papebamater centers to t 
points of origin of the motor nerves. 
psychoneurology (si‘k6-nii-rol’6-ji), ». 
yxy, soul, mind, + verpov, nerve, + -Aoyia, < 
That part of neu- 








»n. (NL, 
s 5 y Mental 
ecognizable ” anatomical le- 
a and without evidence and history of pre- 
© chronic mental degeneration. Under this 
hea vd come melancho" ania, primary acute dementia, 





s Psychoneurosis < k6-nii-rd’ 








psychopannyc. 


[< Gr, Psycho 


y (5 si “kon’ 9-mi), m. [< Gr. poz, soul, 
“mind, + ovoua, name.} The science of the laws 
of mental action: one of the branches of psy- 
chology in many of the older systems. 

psychonosology (si’k6-nd-sol’o-ji), ». 
yux7, soul, mind, + vécoc, disea 
Ziyev, spe ak: se ¢ -ology. ] That branch of med- 
ical science which treats of the nature and clas- 
sification of mental disease. 

(si-k6-pan‘i-kizm), ». < 
Gr. yxy, soul, mind, + tavvizioc, all night long 
(< mac, wav, all, + woe (vuxt-), night), + -ism.] 
The theological doctrine that at death the soul 
falls asleep, and does not awake till the resur- 
rection of the body. 

psychopannychist (si-k6-pan’i-kist), (< 
psychopannych-ism + -ist.) One who holds to 
the doctrine of psychopannychism, 

The Saducees might deny and overthrow the resurrec- 
tion against Christ, or the Psychopannuchists the soul’ 
ama 

Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 283. (Davies.) 
ounianamand: -k6-par’e-sis), n. [NL., ¢ Gr. 
yuyxn, soul, mind, + gay paralysis: see pare- 
sis.] Mental weakne 
chopath (si’ ko-path), n {< psychopath-ic.] 
A morally irresponsible perso 

bp en op op (si-k6- pee ik). a. “and n. [< psy- 

hopath 1.- Pertaining to or of 
the nature of SUE ng —2, Nea to 
the cure of the sick by psychic mean 

n. An insane or nearly insane patient. 
psychopathist (si-kop’a-thist), n. [<psychopa- 
th-y + -ist.] A physician for psychopathy; an 
BR . 2 
hopa‘ pathy (si- wy a-thi), m. [< Gr wry, 
mig mind, + 7a6o¢, disease.] 1. Derangement 
of the mental funetions. This is a slightly more ex- 
tensive word than insanity, as the latter is not usually ap- 
idiocy, and is often reserved for disorder of a cer 
tain considerable grade of inten f° 
The cure of the sick by oe hical influence. 
psychophysic (si- k6- , a. [<Gr. puxf, soul, 
mind, + gvorxoc, aaal see physic.] Same 
as psychophysical, 
psychophysical (si-k6-fiz’i-kal), a. [« psycho- 
physic + -al.] Of or pertaining to ps 


physien. —F rghophysical law. See | 
~ ‘part of gg 
action. See 
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phrsiology Bailey se 
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— —— prey cried evolved from the bioplasm, and 


e may represent t! lecular movements of the 
bioplasm by the neural tremors of the psyrhoplasm ; these 
tremors are what I call neural units—the raw material 


ed is the psychoplasm, incessantly fluctuating, in- 
cesaantly “— d, 
G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 100, 
chop! lasmic - Apt god mik), a. [< psycho- 
plasm " -ie.] r pertaining to psycho- 
plasm; wpa J or subsisting in psycho- 
plasm. 
pomp (si’k6-pomp), ». [< Gr. yuyorouréc, 
conduetor of souls, < yuxq, soul, + tourdc, con- 
ductor, ¢ réurew, "send, conduct: see pomp.] 
A guide or conductor of spirits or souls to the 
other world: a special title of oe 
A kind of nope or leader of di 8. 
nha , Myths and aierhoeny p. 102, 
psych wn k6- skéj ),n. [< Gr. pry, soul, 
ices we oxoreiv, view.) A means of observing 
tl 
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David Starr 
| Jordan, President 
|}of Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the 
the greatest au- 
thority on  Ich- 
thyology, exam- 
ined the 4380 def- 
initions of Fishes, 
and changed 891 
of them. 

Dr. L. O. How- 
ard, Chief Ento- 
mologist of the 
U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 
reviewed the 6997 
definitions of In- 
sects, and changed 
681 of them. 


Professor 


Young of Prince- 
ton and G. W 
Ritchie of the 
Carnegie Institu- 


tion a 225 


of the 1200 defini- 
tions in Astron- 
omy. 


Professor 
Tichener of Cor- 
nell reviewed the 
161 articles and 
definitionsin 








Psychology and 
changed 134 of 
them. 

Out of over 
1000 articles and 
definitions on 
Physical Geog- 
raphy, 205 were 
changed by 
America’s *_ fore- 
most geological 
expert — Profes- 


sor Davis of Har- 
vard. 


8018 _ changes 
| were made in bot- 


anical definitions 
by Lester F. 
Ward, G -ologist 


of the U. S. 
logical Survey 


Geo- 


Professor 
Wright 
Dodge, of the 
University of Ro- 
chester, made 328 
changes in the 
terms of Inverte- 
brate Zodlogy. 


Edward lL. 


| Nichols, Professor 


|of Physics at Cor- 
nell University, 
changed 216 of 
1400 definitions in 
his department of 
Physics. 
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